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| ORR iekatee 
Through the Draft Riot. 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter V. 
In the tank-room. 


HE city did not wake on Wednesday 

morning, for it had not slept. With its 

streets as deserted at sunrise as at 

midnight, and with an appalling quiet, 
that did not mean rest, it faced the third and 
worst day of the riot. 

On that morning Rosina and Hollis, after 
peeping in on their grandmother, whom they 
found asleep, hurried down to see China and 
“Uncle Bob.” They found the sick man ina 
fever, and at times delirious; still he knew 
them all. 

Breakfast was a nondescript meal, without 
ice or milk or fresh food, but with bacon and 
eggs, crackers, preserved strawberries, fruit- 
cake and coffee they had all they needed. 

“I don’t care what I have to eat,” said 
Colonel Ellicott to Rosina, as they sat at table 
in the spacious dining-room, whose long 
windows opened on the back veranda covered 
with vines; “for my appetite has never come 
back since I had the fever. It’s enough for 
me to sit at such a table again. I had forgotten 
how fine linen felt, or glass shone, or silver 
glittered. Yesterday’s breakfast I earned by 
helping a drover with his cattle. As I walked 
into New York I couldn’t help contrasting my 
second entrance with my first. Then I came 
to spend Christmas with your father—we were 
all at college then—and your grandfather met 
me at the ferry with a sleigh.” 

“But why were you walking into New 
York, and where had you come from?” asked 
Rosina. 

“From Elmira, and I walked because I had 
no money.” 

Hollis looked up quickly. 

“Elmira?” said Rosina. ‘‘Where’s Elmira?” 

“Elmira is in New York state, and there’s a 
military prison there—not such a bad one, as 
prisons go—but I preferred being out. That’s 
why I’m here,” and her uncle laughed at the 
bewildered face raised to his. 

“You were a prisoner, and you escaped? 
Oh, but you’re not safe now!” cried the child 
in a quivering voice, looking imploringly at 
Hollis. 

Hollis looked angrily back at her. His eyes 
were only steel-gray now, not blue at all. 

“If you think—”’ he began, coldly, but Colonel 
Ellicott interrupted him. 

“Of course she does not think anything of 
the sort. She trusts you as I do. You are 
the nephew of your uncle.” 

“T am the son of my father,” said the boy, 
proudly. So here was another who believed 
in his father’s dishonor! Well, he should 
know the truth soon. 

A moan from China made a fortunate 
interruption, and Rosina went to her grand- 
mother. 

Colonel Ellicott would not allow them to 
question China as to his movements after 
leaving the house the day before. He himself 
had been in a cheap restaurant when the crowd 
passed by, dragging a negro by a rope over 
the pavement. As they passed he recognized 
China. He unlocked the door and ran after 
them, but had it not been for the opportune 
appearance of some soldiers he could only have 
died with him. 

He saw that China was in the Conants’ 
livery, so calling a hackman, he had driven to 
their house on a venture. 

What China had done with Persia, and 
whether she were safe, none of them knew 
until noon, when a grocery-wagon which had 
been impressed by the police department drove 
up, and the child, escorted by two policemen, 
walked in. She had been rescued unhurt by 
the police, spent the night at the station-house, 
and seemed greatly elated by the distinction. 

The policemen could not promise protection 
to the household. ‘Many of our men have not 
been in bed since Sunday night; many are 
wounded, some are dead,” they said. “We 





have to hold the arsenals and gun-shops first, | get China and Persia up-stairs. 
and then the places that are attacked. You | bea hard thing on him, but he must do it. 
have only been threatened, but when the | come as soon as I can.” 
captain of this precinct hears that he’ll try and| Colonel Ellicott threw back the shutters and 
keep an eye on you.” | began parley with the crowd below, while 
“They have taken our policeman away— Hollis and Rosina started on their painful 
Larry McManus,” said Hollis. }errand. Hollis thought that no doubt it would 
“Larry’s body is lying, riddled with bullets, | be necessary to take his grandmother to the 
up the avenue, and we’re not strong enough to | tank-room also. He could not think of leaving 
get it,”’ said the officer, sadly. | her alone, with such a crowd at the door. 
Rosina ran sobbing from the hall. Larry,| “How are we ever going to get him up those 
with his funny brogue, his abounding good- | two long flights?” said Hollis, as they started 
nature, his ready Irish wit! The riot was | down the stairs. 
coming very close to them. | The uproar had brought their grandmother 
There was so much to be done by all three | into the hall, but they had no time to answer 
that the dreaded hours slipped by unknowingly. | her questions. China must be got up-stairs 
The doctor had told them that the “Seventh” | somehow. He had raised his bandaged head 


It is going to 
rll 


could be expected any time after sunset, and | from the pillow as they ran into the room, and | 


with the whole city they 
listened and prayed for the 
coming of those “dandies in 
gray,’”’ who had made in battle 
such a splendid record for 
themselves and their city. 

Oh, those dreadful hours of 
waiting, with the air full of 
rumors of intended destruction 
on the morrow! Out of the 
gray mists of the morning at 
last came a rhythmic tread, 
and the “swell Seventh,” 
weary and hungry, marched 
in faultless precision up Broad- 
way. But this was on Thurs- 
day morning, and it was not 
even sunset of Wednesday yet 
with our friends. 

Colonel Ellicott and Hollis 
were in the stable and Rosina 
was with her grandmother, 
when Persia, who had been 
left in charge of her sleeping 
father, entered Mrs. Conant’s 
room. 

“Miss Rosina, dere’s some 
boys inside yo’ gate, an’ dey’s 
tryin’ to peek in yo’ winders.” 

Without a word Rosina 
darted down-stairs, through the 
garden, and into the stable. 
“Uncle Bob! Hollis! Come 
in at once. There are some 
boys in the front yard, and 
they may collect a crowd.” 

The three hurried up-stairs 
and looked between the blinds 
into the front yard. The 
window was open, and they 
could hear every sound. 

There must have been a 
hundred half-grown boys, none 
over twenty, armed with 
every conceivable improvised 
weapon, crowded inside the 
gate, while others were hurry- 
ing across the square to join 
them ‘ 





“This is the house, I tell 
you. I nailed the notice on 
the door myself,” said a brutal-looking young his mind seemed quite clear as they explained 
man, who seemed to be the leader. | to him what he must attempt. 

“Never mind about that. One house is as| “Jest help me to de front do’, an’ shet it, 
good as another as long as they’ve got the| Mars’ Hollis. Dey’ll get me in de end, and 
‘spondulicks.’ ” Persia, too,” said the negro, earnestly. 

A roar of coarse laughter greeted this sally.| “Run, Persia, run up-stairs,’’ Rosina said to 

“Well,” said the first speaker, “I mean to | the crouching child. “Oh, do try, China, for 
get the nigger and the ‘spondulicks,’ too!” |my sake. Help will come soon, for God must 

“All right, Tim. You speak for the nigger’s | send it!’”’ and she looked appealingly at Hollis. 
hide, and I’ll speak for the family silver !”’ | None of the three could ever tell just how 

“Hello, there!” roared Tim, jerking the | they got China up-stairs—China perhaps least 
doorbell violently. “Just open this door and | of all. 
hand out that nigger, or we’ll bust it in for| was too heavy. Crawling on his burnt and 
yer!” He beat a tattoo with a piece of gas- blistered hands, and dragging his broken ankle 
pipe to emphasize his request. | after him, falling exhausted every few minutes, 

“Have you a pistol?’ said Colonel Ellicott, | to be pulled a few steps by the half-frantic 
coolly; and Hollis felt his own courage | children, with wounds reopening from the 
revive at the sight of that resolute face. | strain, he slowly ascended his “Way of 

Hollis brought the box of pistols, and even | Sorrows,” while ever from below came the 
as he gave them to Colonel Ellicott he thought | dull thud of an ax and the yelping of the pack 
of the strange combination of circumstances | of human wolves, eager for the little life the 
that made Calvin Conant’s enemy the protector 


| tigers had left in China’s veins. 
of Calvin Conant’s home against their fellow-| At last the second story was reached, when 


THE MOB AND THE BARRICADE. 


citizens. | a singular thing happened. 
“Pshaw!” said the colonel. “Only six| ‘Who is making that noise at my front 
cartridges left! Well, we must make each one | door?” said their grandmother in decisive 


count, if it comes to that. Is there any place tones. It was as if the dead had spoken. 
where we can put China and Persia? It’s too | “It’s a mob, grandmother, after China,” 
late to get them into the stable, for I can hear | said Hollis. 
some of them in the rear.’’ | “That colored man? Where are you going 
“*There’s the tank-room up-stairs.” to take him ?” 
“That’s the place. I’ll talk with the mob,| ‘To the tank-room.” 


and try to hold them while you and Rosina| “Put him in the tank. It’s empty. I will 








The cousins tried to carry him, but he | 





meet them and try to delay them. I suppose 
you have sent a servant for the police,’ said 
Mrs. Conant, holding the bannister-rail for 
support, but with an alert, eager look that 
Rosina had never seen. The shock had roused 
her from her apathy, and restored her mental 
balance. 

The noise of the pounding continued, and 
Colonel Ellicott, who had left the window, and 
was now in the lower hall, saw that it was 
only a question of a few moments before the 
stout old door must yield. He must get the 
family into the tank-room, where he could 
defend them with greater advantage. He 
sprang up the stairs and saw Mrs. Conant 
standing on the landing where the staircase 
divided. He hastily explained the necessity of 
her going with him to the upper floor, but 
she said : 

“T will not hide in my own 
house. The police will be here 
soon, and the people will not 
touch me. Beside, I can detain 
them. It is your duty to go 
and help those children.” 

Colonel Ellicott hurried on 
to assist China, who was now 
making the painful pilgrimage 
of the next flight of stairs. 

With a crash the door fell 
in, and then the children heard 
their grandmother’s dignified 
tones. 

“You must not come into 
this house!” she said, in a 
clear, high voice. 

“We're lookin’ for your 
nigger,” said Tim, the leader, 
“and we mean to find him. 
We give you fair warnin’ to 
chuck him out, or else you kin 
stand the racket.” 

“You cannot have him, and 
I order all of you to go out of 
my house immediately.’ 

Mrs. Conant spoke with 
such quiet and composure that 
the crowd began to slink back 
toward the door, but Tim, in a 
fury, called: 

“Come on, you cowards! 
Afraid of an old woman! Part 
of you take this first floor, 
and the rest come with me. 
The nigger’s here, and there’s 
lots of swag. Now’s your 
chance. Come on, I say!” 

The crowd surged up into 
the house’‘now. Their looks, 
their eager seizure of whatever 
thing they could lay their 
hands upon, convinced Mrs. 
Conant of their desperate 
character ; so that when Hollis 
came and laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and said, quietly, 
“Come, grandmother,” she 
consented to let him help her 
to the tank-room above, where 
she was made as comfortable as possible. 

Hollis had already opened the scuttle above 
to get some light. The tank had been built 
before the introduction of the Croton water, 
and, though useless now, had never been torn 
out. It was about ten feet by twelve, and 
about five feet high. There was about two 
feet of space between the walls of the tank and 
those of the room. 

Soon the mob had overrun both floors, 
appropriating anything which struck their 
fancy, and it was curious to see the absurd 
choice of some. Valuable things were passed 
by, while there would be a scuffle over some 
trifle. Drawers were ransacked, and mattresses 
turned over to find concealed money. No one 
but Tim seemed to give the negro much 
thought, but while he filled his pockets with 
the best he could find, he carefully searched 
every hiding-place. 

As China dragged his way along, and saw 
the height of the tank, into which he must be 
put, he fell back with a groan. 


“You must, you must, China!” panted 
Rosina. “Try just once more, and you’ll be 
safe.’ 


Persia ran up the ladder, stepped on the 
edge of the tank, jumped on the table, and 
from there to the bottom. 

From the house below could be heard the 
now familiar voice of the mob. There was no 
time to waste. China made a supreme effort, 
his old master lifting him, and at last he was in. 
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“Now for a barricade,” said the colonel, 
rushing into the servants’ room next door. 
“We'll put the mattresses and the bedding 
across the doorway, and fill in the space behind 
with the bedsteads. The barricade will be about 
the height of the tank. If I had more cartridges 
I could hold it all right, for it will command the 
stairs and the hall. Lift another table into 
the tank for you to stand on. Do you suppose 
you could shoot ?” 

“I might miss and waste a shot,”’ said Hollis 
in a steady tone, though his voice sounded far- 
away and faint to his own ears. “But I have 
brought up father’s sword, and I could use that, 
for I’ve taken lessons.”’ 

“That’s right good,” said the colonel, as he 
worked away from the inside, while Hollis 
brought him the material for the barricade. 

Soon the work was finished, and Hollis, with 
the colonel’s aid, got inside. The room was 
frightfully hot and close, and the metal lining 
almost burned them, but the open scuttle gave 
light and some air. Rosina was trying to make 
China more comfortable, and quiet Persia, who 
was kicking the bottom in an agony of fear, when 
her uncle asked : 

“Is there any way of dropping from the roof?” 

“Yes; the wistaria on the side winds round 
the chimney, and it’s as stout as a tree. You 
can land on the roof of the bay window of 
grandmother’s room, and go from there to the 
veranda below. There you have the iron 
trellis-work. I did it once. Shall 1 go?” said 
the lad, eagerly. 

“No, I can’t spare you,” said the Confederate 
colonel; “that sword will be useful in case of a 
rush.” 

“‘Where’s the station-house?” said Rosina, 
shaking back her soft fluff of hair. 

Hollis directed her in a husky voice. She was 
the only one who could be spared, and yet— 

The rare color had come in the girl’s face, and 
her eyes shone softly. ‘She had never looked 
more beautiful or brave, yet in her heart she had 
deadly terror. It was as if there were two 
Rosinas, one glad and courageous, the other, 
who was only kept under by force, cowering 
and afraid. 

“Just think you can do it and you can,” said 
her uncle, cheerfully, though his own heart was 
beating high with anxiety. “I’ll start you. 
Run along.” 

With one backwerd smile to Hollis she 
climbed the ladder and was on the roof. Her 
uncle was about to follow her, when with howls 
and yells the rioters came up the stairs. He 
signalled her to go on, and jumped back quickly 
into the tank. 

Rosina hurried to the side of the house 
and looked over the edge. She had always 
experienced that dreadful physical shrinking 
when looking from a height, and now her 
giddiness almost destroyed her high resolve. 
“Anything but this!” cried the cowardly, mean 
underself whom most of us shelter. 

It only lasted a few seconds as the body counts 
time. Ii is different with the soul. To Rosina 
it seemed as if all her life had been but a 
preparation for that. moment, and that moment 
was an age. Then came the words of the 
psalm, “Hold thou me up, and I shall be 
safe.” 

After all, the worst before her was death—and 
to die worthily is so little! So she crawled 
backward to the edge where the great, friendly 
vine spread out its woody arms. She did not 
venture another downward look, but grasping 
the branches, swung off. For one awful second 
she dangled from the roof; then in some way 
she had her feet and hands around the vine and 
was sliding down. 

The bay window roof was reached, and 
although her fingers were torn and bleeding, she 
felt no. sinking of heart. She had felt the 
upholding of those “‘everlasting arms.” 

Down the side of the house slid the little figure 
in black, over the veranda and down the iron- 
work, till her feet were once more on solid 
earth. 

In the tank-room things were not going well. 
As the crowd pushed up the stairs they gazed in 
amazement at the barricade. Colonel Ellicott 
and Hollis were looking down on them, the 
colonel with pistol in hand. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then ‘T'im said : 

“We're lookin’ for the nigger.” 

‘Indeed ?”’ said Colonel Ellicott, in a studiously 
courteous tone. “He is in here, but I’m afraid 
you’ll experience some difficulty in getting him 
out.” 

“Put me out, dear Mars’ Bob,” pleaded China, 
in piteous tones. ; 

Bob Ellicott looked back into the tank where 
China lay, his black face flooded by the evening 
light. The ebony skin was forgotten, as he 
remembered the snow-white purity of that life. 
From childhood China had been his guardian 
angel, his better self. He shook his head with 
a lingering smile of love; then with an entire 
change of voice and look he turned on the 
mob. 

“T’m a dead shot, I’ve warned you. 
you come beyond the staircase I fire.” 

A dead silence followed ; then a long and heated 
discussion, carried on in whispers. Tim was 
evidently urging them on. Colonel Ellicott saw 
that they were without firearms. 


If any of 


Suddenly there was a wild rush across the | 


hall, and the pistol rang out. One man fell, 





THE YOUTH’S 


unfortunately not Tim. About ten of the rioters | 
were in the servants’ room, and the rest retreated | 
down the staircase. The one who was shot 
crawled across the hall to the place of shelter. 

Then came a period of inaction very hard to | 
bear. Neither of the two dared to think what | 
might be lying at the foot of the wistaria. The 
colonel now lay across the barricade, with his 
head out, waiting for the next move. The two 
doors were within a few feet of each other. 

Suddenly a broom, its tip wrapped in a sheet 
and all ablaze, was thrust out of the doorway 
and laid against the mattress. Colonel Ellicott 
fired, and a yell of pain told that the shot had 
hit the arm ; but the work had been accomplished, » 
for the mattress was aflame. 

The colonel leaned over and tried to smother 
it with his coat, but it was too late. The fire 
had gained a footing, and the flames were now 
leaping up and around the barricade. 

“Get on the roof, Persia. Help me with 
grandmother and then with China, Hollis,” 
ordered Colonel Ellicott. 

The open scuttle drew the flames, and smoke 
now filled the tank-room. They could hear the | 
crowd rushing down-stairs, carrying vad 
wounded with them. 

As the besieged people gut on the roof, Mrs. 
Conant showing wonderful courage and unex-| 
pected strength, Hollis closed the scuttle. The | 
doorway and the bar- 
ricade were a mass of 
flames now, and little 
blue and red tongues 
were lapping the dry 
wooden tank. The dear 
old home!— was this to 





be its end? 

“Rosina is safe! Here 
they come!” shouted 
Colonel Bob joyously. 


He had been looking 
over the roof into the 
square. 

Hollis ran to the edge. 
There were a dozen policemen running through 
the gate, Rosina behind them. 

“Bring up the old fire-buckets in the hall! 
They are filled. We’re on fire up here!” the) 
boy screamed. 

The sergeant nodded in reply, and disappeared. 
It seemed a long time to those prisoners on the 
roof before the scuttle was opened and a dense 
volume of smoke poured out. 

The fire had been extinguished after a long and 
strenuous fight; but the floor of the tank-room 
and part of the stairway had been burned 
through, and it was impossible to get down into 
the house that way. So they had to wait upon 
the roof until a ladder was brought from the 
stable. Then the police carried Mrs. Conant 
and China down tenderly; Mrs. Conayt insisted 
on sitting in the drawing-room, and China was 
laid in the guest-chamber. 

One of the police brought a doctor, who ordered 
Mrs. Conant to bed, attended to China's needs, 
and dressed Rosina’s hands. 

It was two hours later, and they were sitting 
round China’s bed. The police sergeant had 
just told them of his opportune arrival at the 
station-house with his squad, when Rosina had 
rushed in. 

“It was well I happened to be there when 
your niece’”’—he hesitated as he looked in amaze- 
ment at the ragged gentleman before him. “Are 
you this young lady’s uncle ?”’ 

Rosina flushed angrily, but her uncle only 
smiled. 

“Yes; my name is Robert Ellicott. I am a 
colonel in the Confederate service, and I have 
escaped from the prison at Elmira,’’ said he, in 
his usual soft drawl. 

Hollis sprang forward. 
he cried reproachfully ; 
you get away.” 

Bob Ellicott looked tenderly at the generous 
lad and said, “I knew it was what you would 
propose, and I did not mean to let you try. You 
have had trouble enough with your Southern 
kinsfolk. Hasn’t he, pussie?”’ and he stroked 
Rosina’s fluffy hair. 

“Well, sir, I’m sorry,” said the sergeant; 
“but if you are an escaped rebel prisoner I 
suppose we’ll have to arrest you; but we’ll be as 
easy as we can.” He looked pityingly at the 
weeping Rosina. 

“There, dearie; don’t ery,” said Colonel | 
Ellicott; “‘there’s going to be another exchange | 
soon, and perhaps I’ll be sent home. Then, 
when the war is over, you and China will come 
back, and this brave boy will come to see us, | 
and we will show him that the Soutlrerner | 
never forgets.” . - | 


“Why did you tell?” 
“T could have helped 
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COMPANION. 


|man, and small blame to you if you hated the 
North.” 

But China, still looking at those he loved so 
well, said softly in a voice that was a prayer: 
“May de good Lawd send de day when dere 
aint no more Norf nor Souf, only one country.’ 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
The End. 


* 
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SLEEP - SKETCHES. 
Sleep is an artist of the . 
ith moods of mirth or 
pF are his pictures dark and bright, 
Etched swiftly on the bra: 
"William H. Hayne. 


es 
> 


A North Carolina Whiffet. 
ye much used to a wheel, be yer ?’”’ 





I looked hastily about to locate the author 
of this unexpected comment. Before me, 
perched on a boulder that protruded from the 
rocky bank above the road, sat a lank, thin- 
faced man of uncertain age. His clothing was 
in the last stages of dilapidation. Each knee 


"appeared to have led a revolt through its 


respective trouser-leg, and to have been pacified 
only by the application of copious gray flannel 
patches at irregular intervals. A 
piece of red carpet twine united 
an old brown hat-brim to an 
equally aged black crown, and 
from the old fellow’s weather- 
beaten face a wisp of gray “‘chin- 
whiskers” depended like strands 
of cotton twine. 

“On the contrary, I am very 
much used to a wheel,” I 
answered shortly, dismounting 
with as much dignity as a trouble- 
some rut permitted. 

“Ez yer came down the road yer 
looked to me like a new beginner,” 
continued my self-constituted critic, calmly. 

You don’t know much about wheeling, then, 


| if you can’t size up an old rider any better than 


that.’ 

I found myself replying with considerable 
emphasis. Somewhere in the mental pigeon-hole 
in which a fellow keeps his self-respect and 
personal dignity, I had a furtive idea that I rode 
a bicycle fairly well, and to be informed so 
unexpectedly that I was a cycling failure was 
scarcely agreeable news. 

Three of us were making a bicycle excursion 
along the French Broad River in the North 
Carolina mountains. The river and the railroad 
squeeze through the hills together, but in many 
places the tracks have stolen the bed of the old 
turnpike, and left scant picking for the cyclist or 
the horseman who chances that way. 

To us, who belonged not to the tribe of 


scorchers, this condition of affairs was rather | 


pleasant than otherwise. It was late November, 


and along the turnpikes and macadam roads to | 


which we were accustomed at the North, a 


constant cloud of dust polluted the dry, crisp air 


of autumn. 


We had tired of asphalt. Boulevards had | 


grown monotonous. We longed for a byway 
in the heart of the hills,—even though we | 
wheeled little and walked much,—where men | 
were few and wheels were unknown. This trip | 
promised realization of the wish. 


The river wound its tortuous course between | 
hills of wondrous beauty, which increased as we | 
advanced. Cabins here and there were the only | 
Occasionally we met trav- | 
Now and | 


signs of habitation. 
ellers on mule-back or horse-back. 
then a mule-drawn market-wagon, resembling a 


“prairie schooner,” or a group of mountaineers | 
carrying a few dozen eggs and a basket of | 


poultry passed us on their 
way to market. ‘To one 
and all, wheels were 
objects of interest. They 
watched us curiously, and 
with a certain amount of 
awe, but from the dis- 
reputable figure on the 
boulder only had come a 
criticism upon our appear- 
ance. 

It was now the fore- 
noon of the second day 
of our very leisurely trip, 
and at this particular 
moment, thanks to a 


| troublesome bolt, I was some distance behind my | 


two companions. 
The candid critic transferred, his inspection 





“DOWN-HILL WE WENT.” 
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rifle, short of stock and long of ramrod. It 
offered an opportunity for counter-queries, which 
I promptly improved. 

“Do you live around here?” I asked. 

“Over yon.” 

“Out for bear ?”’ 

“No b’ars ’round nowadays.” 

“Are they all gone?”’ 

“Well, not exactly all gone; jest mighty 
skerce. B’ars aint what they useter be befo’ the 
war. We hunted b’ars shore nuff them days. 
Takin’ ’em as they came, big and little, I’ve 
killed ez high ez eight b’ars in one week.” 

“Tt must be very exciting sport,’ I ventured. 
I once shot a bear in the Adirondacks, myself, 
but with bears in bunches of eight, it seems best 
to be non-committal. 

“Excitin’? There aint nothin’ in the world 
like a b’ar hunt. Yer never know just where 
y’ at, tell it’s over. Why, I done wrastled with 
one of them critters fer an hour and a quarter 
onet, over on Bluff Mountain, and I reckon I’d 
’a’ give up a dozen times ef it hadn’t ’a’ ben fer 
a whiffet.”” 

‘“‘What’s a whiffet ?”’ I inquired. 

The inspection process began again. It 
seemed as if the old fellow were trying to find 
some justification for ignorance so dense. 

“What d’ yer come from?” he inquired at 
length. 

“New England.” 

“Hey schools and churches up doe ‘oe 

oe Yes. ” 


“Dorgs ?” 

VY es.”’ 

He thought a moment. The effort to excuse 
me had failed. “Then ef you air thet green not 


to know a whiffet, I reckon 1 aint the one t’ tell 
yer.” 

My new acquaintance arose, hitched up his 
composite trousers and distributed tobacco juice 
on neighboring rocks with liberal impartiality. 

“Dan Sweeters come over t’ my place,” he 
| said, resuming his seat and the narrative also, 
an’ “lowed a b’ar were rampin’ ’round over the 
stadia He said wouldn’t I come over’n jine 
him an’ the Peters boys in a b’ar-hunt, so I 
started straight off with nuthin’ but m’ gun an’ 
a whiffet.” 

The old man glanced furtively at me. I did 
not interrupt hin. Whatever a North Carolina 
whiffet was,—and I proposed to find out,—the 
information would not come from him. 

“We camped out that night,” he went on, 
“over on the mountain, and early th’ next morn- 
in’ the Peters boys jined us with three dogs. 
It’s purty rough over that side, and somehow 
me an’ the whiffet got separated from the rest, 
and travelled ’long alone fer quite a spell. ’ Bout 
then there was a terrible growlin’ an’ threshin’ 
’round in th’ bresh, and all of a sudden out come 
the whiffet chasin’ the biggest b’ar you ever sot 
eyes on, 

“T cale’lated it was shoot right off ter win, so 
I up and pulled the trigger,” he went on. 
| “Shore’s yer live, thet rifle-barrel wa’n’t loaded. 
No, sir; not a blamed thing in it. I’d come off 
in sech a hurry I’d clean forgot ter load up, an’ 
nothin’ in t’other barrel but bird-shot. There 
| wa’n’t no time ter jump aroun’ or climb trees, so 
I give thet b’ar the whole dose of bird-shot right 
| in her face, and then I run fer life, with thet big 

black critter, crazy mad, comin’ licketty-cut after 
me. Down-hill we went, through bresh, over 
stones an’ stumps, me jest ahead with the b’ar 

| clatterin’ along behind. I reckon she’d ’a’ © 
caught up three or four times ef it hadn’t ’a’ 
ben fer thet thar whiffet.’’ 

The old fellow paused a moment as though 
expecting another inquiry, and then went on: 

“Somehow I knowed thet b’ar was a-gainin’, 
and yet I was thet petered I couldn’t do a step 
better. We run about a mile, I reckon, and 
then I jest turned plumb ’round, set m’ gun 
down on a rock and 
waited fer the b’ar to 
come on. She riz up on 
her hind-legs, and we 
grabbed fer each other 
wherever we could. I hed 
the b’ar ’round th’ neck, 
and she hed me most 
anywhere she wanted. 
We was on the side of 
Bluff Mountain, jest 
where there was a clearin’ 
with mostly loose stones, 
and then there come the 
awfullest piece of rollin’ 
you ever heared on. It 
was man up and b’ar down, an’ man down an’ 
b’ar up, the b’ar a-huggin’ an’ a-squeezin’ till the 
| breath was clean out of me, and me a-chokin’ 








Calvin Conant’s son held out his hand with a | from my wheel tome. ‘Time appeared to be his | and jammin’ till the b’ar choked an’ growled. 


manly gesture. This man had wrought woe to 
his father, but it had been done unwittingly. 
There had been too much misunderstanding, too 
much of sectionalism already. As deep answers | 
unto deep, the loyal, generous nature of the North | 
responded to the generous, loyal nature of the 
South. | 

The policeman standing at the foot of the bed | 
looked at the strange scene curiously, feeling that | 
there was more here than met the eye. 
said to China, who lay with glistening eyes | 
fastened with dog-like devotion on his young 
master’s face: 

“Well, here’s one Southerner who ought to 
forget. You’ve been treated shamefully, my | 





only capital. He was spending the principal | 


and interest lavishly. 

“No offence,” he remarked, watching with 
placid interest my struggle with the bolt. “I 
seen yer wobble some, thet’s all.” 

“Anybody would ‘wobble’ on these roads.” 

“Weuns don’t. We ride straight.’ 

“Mules?” ° 


“Mules and horses. Are those two fellers 


And he | thet went by a spell ago friends o’ yourn ?”’ 


ay, es.” 

“Goin’ ter Marshall, I reckon.” 

“ Yes.” 

**Lowed you came down fer court.” 

By the side of my inquisitor was an ancient 


Fer three-quarters of a mile me an’ thet b’ar 
rolled an’ rolled — 

“Hold on,” I interrupted. “How did you 
know it was three-quarters of a mile ?’’ 

“Measured it when I wént back fer m’ gun,” 
answered the narrator, promptly. 
| “After we’d rolled three-quarters of a mile,” 
he repeated, with a trace of satisfaction, “I petere:! 
clean out—’lowed every time I was under it was 
the last, but thet thar b’ar peared like she was 
fraishenin’ up an’ kep’ a-squeezin’ harder’n ever. 
till she give sech a hug thet, would you believe it, 
all of a sudden two of my ribs come clean 
through.”’ 

“Through your clothes?” I asked, wonderii: 
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vaguely whether protruding rib-points would 
fray one’s clothing into such dilapidation as that 
before me. 

“No, no, through the skin—stuck right out of 

m’ body. I ’lowed thet were the end er me, fer 
there aint a man in Madison County kin roll 
down Bluff Mountain in under an’ on top of a 
b’ar and come out alive—leave alone his ribs 
comin’ out; and ef it hadn’t ‘a’ ben fer thet 
whiffet, I reckon the next turn under mought ’a’ 
ben the last. 
- “The little cuss got a grip on the b’ar’s leg so 
she kicked out an’ we rolled over again. A foot 
or so away two saplin’s grew up slantin’ out 
from the same root, like skewers. I seed it was 
my last chance, so I up and jammed the b’ar’s 
head between them shoots, an’ fer near an hour 
I kep’ a-jammin’. The kickin’ an’ chokin’ an’ 
buggin’ ’round them saplin’s was fit ter kill. Out 
come another rib, but I kep’ a-jammin’, an’ 
*bout then the b’ar give out, an’ let go. I riz up 
as soon as I could, t’ let them four ribs snap 
back —” 

“You said three ribs,”’ I corrected. 

“Four,” repeated the old man. “Another 
come out with the last hug thet pesky critter give 
me. [I jest rizup a bit t’ let °em snap back again, 
an’ before she’d done stopped growlin’, I was 
cuttin’ off b’ar steaks for dinner.” 

“Where did you say you killed that bear?” 1 
inquired. 

“Over on Bluff Mountain.” 

“When was it?” 

The old fellow arose, picked up his gun, and 
scrambled down into the road. 

“Yer friends in Marshall air waitin’ fer yer,” 
he said. And with this parting shot my dilapi- 
dated acquaintance turned his back upon me and 
disappeared down the road. 

I made my way slowly through the throng to 
the hotel, which was not difficult to find, since 
Marshall, hemmed in between mountain and 
river, possesses but one street. If, in the 
future, this village of untidy houses grows in 
any other direction than by additions to the ends, 
the people who live on the street above will be 
cliff-iwellers, and those on the street below will 
live over piles. 

Joining my waiting friends at the hotel, we 
sought the dining-room. It was large and bare. 
In the centre stood a huge round table, innocent 
of cloth and napkins. It was composed of two 
parts. The outer part, or edge, upon which 
rested the plates and individual utensils, formed 
a stationary rim about fourteen inches wide. 
Within this, level with the outer portion and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


come. Doubtless that house was like the others 
along those hills, where nature had done so much 
and man so little. A log cabin with chinks 
between the logs so wide that an axe could be 
pushed through, handle and all; one entrance 
only, and no door to that; no windows; a huge 
fireplace with a crane; a rude table on which 
stand a few earthen dishes; a chair or two; a 
reugh board bedstead with shuck mattress and 
scanty covering. : 

There parents and children live. There are 
birth, life and death, the same events and trage- 
dies that come to all. Outside, a trail along the 
river. Sunlight by day, and then darkness and 
starlight ; and by daylight and starlight the wide, 
unbroken silence of the hills. 


hills where the river is but a few feet wide and 
enormously deep, we were able to make progress 
awheel again. 

The sun was sinking behind the western hills 


valley. 





a chill with it. The long, fantastic shadows 


A HEARTY 





forming a continuous surface with it, the centre | recalled my sudden acquaintance of the forenoon | 


of the table revolved. and his diverting tale of the bear and the faithful 
Upon the inner section stood all the dishes | whiffet. 
intended for general use. When a guest desired| Somewhere I had surely heard of a whiffet 
a particular dish he reached over and pushed the | before. Linked with cast-off childhood memories 
middle of the table till the desired edible arrived. | of yellow dogs and Thomas cats, it seemed to me 
Some ten or twelve guests were already dining | there lurked a whiffet. The appearance at that 
when we entered, and the needs of the company | moment of a young man walking toward me in 
kept the movable centre of the table a mass of | leisurely fashion offered an opportunity for 


answered, in tones that silenced argumept, “that 
you display lamentable ignorance for a well- 
| informed person, and now if you don’t know 
| what a whiffet is, it proves that your education 
| is actually defective.” W. S. RossiTer. 

—_—_ ~@o-- 


Letitia’s Emergency. 





.a 
age.” And she needed to be smart, for 
she and Reuben had been left orphans the 
| year before. This is how it happened. 
| Her father was the engineer in a thread | 


It was late afternoon when scraps of the old factory, and her mother carried his dinner to | answer was, “Yes, ma; by’m-by. 
turnpike reappeared, and passing a gorge in the him each day, as Letitia had not enough time to | the midst of a chapter.” 


do so when she came from school at the noon- 

recess, and Reuben was only four. | 
| One noon the mother lingered in the doorway 

of the engine-room to talk over the addition they | 


hundred dollars in the savings-bank of the town. | 
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Reuben was playing outside, and the mother | 
| had just said, “Come, Reuben, we must hurry | 
| home or Sis will be there ahead of us,’”’ when 
the terrible explosion occurred. No one knew 
exactly how it happened; but when they cleared 
away the fallen timbers they found Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawkins underneath them, dead. 

| Bill Brown, the fireman, who had miraculously 
| escaped without injury, told the coroner at the 
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| country air, far away from the hot, dusty factory 
| town! 
| She knew Aunt Martha would not like to 
take money from them, but she felt that it would 
not be right for them to stay there so long 
| without paying; for Aunt Martha was growing 
|old, Uncle Henry was a paralytic, and their 
| principal means of support was derived from 
| summer boarders. 

They had one daughter, now a grown-up 


ITIA was barely thirteen, but as every | girl of eighteen, who might have been of the 
one said, “a powerful smart gal for her | greatest assistance to her mother. 


But the only 
thing Lizzie had ever been known to do with 
perseverance was to sit in the hammock and 
devour sensational novels. When her mother 
called upon her for a helping hand, her invariable 
I’m just in 


“It’s a heap easier,” Aunt Martha would say, 
“todo things myself an’ have ’em did, than to 
wait for Lizzie.” 

Though the idea of visiting the farm had firm 


as we emerged into a beautiful and fair-sized hoped to make to their little cottage in the | possession of Letitia, she did not tell Reuben of 
Darkness falls quickly in the Great | spring; for they were thrifty people, and owned | it, for fear something might happen to spoil her 
Smoky Mountains in late November, and brings their little home free of debt, beside having five | plans. 


But her thoughts were full of the happy days 
to come in that dear, old, rambling farmhouse on 
the hill; so full, in fact, that she did not know 
how fast her tiny fingers flew, until she heard 
the foreman say to one of the other packers: 

“D’ye know that litthke Hawkins girl fills two 
boxes to your one? She’s earned double wages 
for more’n two weeks, and when we close up 
she’ll have a neat little sum. If some of you 
girls don’t do better you won’t have enough to 
buy ribbons.”’ 

Double wages! That meant ten dollars for 
June; and she had not drawn upon it for a 
single penny. Then the money-box now held 
six dollars and twenty cents, and with the 
“emergency fund” she cou!? count upon thirty-six 
dollars. 

She would go that very evening and purchase 
the gingham for that new dress which Mrs. 
Bill, as she always called her, had offered to 
make for her; and she would buy the cloth for 
Reuben’s new trousers and blouses. All these 
would come to four dollars and sixty cents,—she 
had figured it all up before,—and enough would be 
left for the trip. So now she might tell Reuben 
of it. The happy day came at last when Bill saw 
Letitia and Reuben safely on board the train, 
which in due time set them down in the wayside 
village, two miles from which was Aunt 
Martha’s farm. 

Letitia looked round the station platform in 
vain for her aunt, but she forgot her disappoint- 
ment when an old negro approached and 
addressed her as “‘Miss Letitiar.”’ She recognized 
him as Uncle Joe, who did all her aunt’s hauling 
and gardening. He explained that “Missy 
Pa’sons too pow’ful busy a-gettin’ ready fo’ 
some 0’ dem boa’ders, w’ats ’spected nex’ week ; 
so I’se come bestead to fetch ye.” 

The ride to the farm was very short, and soon 








revolving edibles. 

Before my astonished gaze, bacon, fried 
chicken, grits, sweet potatoes fried in sugar, corn 
pone, white butter, and hoe-cake, with now and 
then a pot of sorghum syrup, passed in giddy 
procession. Occasionally the direction was 
reversed, and the syrup, corn pone, bacon and 
cabbage sailed by the other way. As the fried 
chicken hove in sight for the third time, I applied 
the brake, as it were, and brought the procession 
of edibles to a stop before me. 

“That won’t do,” whispered my next neighbor. 
“Don’t stop the whole table when you want 
anything,—give a shove, young man, and pick 
up yer dish as she goes by,—others is waiting, 
you know.” 

Following the suggestion, I gave a gentle push, 
and caught the corn pone and my other require- 
ments as they moved past. Once or twice only 
. did a servant appear, and then but to replenish 
the sweet potatoes, and to inquire the wishes of 
all the diners with reference to coffee with long 
or short sweetening—that is to say, syrup or 
Sugar. 

Out from this picturesque town we rode in the 
early, sunlit afternoon. The wheeling from 
Marshall to Hot Springs is poor. Indeed, in 
many places there is no wheeling at all, and no 
walking either, except such as the railroad track 
affords. One thinks but little of that, however, 
for at every step the scenery becomes more 
beautiful. 

The mountains reach skyward in bewildering 
numbers, clothed to their summits in unbroken 
forest. Closer and closer they overhang the 
river, reluctant to yield a passage. Here and 
there the current is parted by islands, as though 
the encroaching hills had thrown obstructions 
into the very channel of the river itself. About 
these the clear waters of the French Broad boil 
and bubble over their stony bed, between 
unbroken, never-receding walls. The wash of 
the hurrying river alone broke the stillness, 
though at long intervals the shrill call of a distant 
locomotive echoed through the hills until lost in 
repetition. 

We had passed two sawmills, and now 
hamlets and hillside cabins had vanished—save 
one. Across the river at the upper end of a 
narrow valley that opened, pocket-like, into the 
hills, faintly appeared the outline of a cabin; 
above it a thin, blue thread of smoke. 

For us the sun was still two hours high; but 
to the lonely household over the river sunset had 


| investigation, which, as I was ahead, could be 
| pursued in safety. 

“What town is this?” I asked. 

The newcomer halted. “Hot Springs,” he 
said. 

“Out hunting?” I continued, pleasantly, 
noting the inevitable gun. 

“Nothin’ much.” 

“IT suppose you hunt with whiffets around 
here, don’t you ?” 

My new acquaintance looked a trifle sur- 
prised. ‘“‘Not much,” he said. “Who told you 
that ?” 

“T heard about a whiffet that hunted bears, a 
while ago,” I said. “What is a whiffet, any- 
how ?” I added, carelessly. 

“Did you hear that from Bill Barkess?’” 
pursued the mountaineer, ignoring my question 
in his anxiety to learn the source of my informa- 
tion. 

“T don’t know his name.” 

“Old feller?” 

“Well, yes, elderly man.” 

“Clothes ’bout gone?” 

“Very ragged.” 

“B’ar story, wa’n’t*it ?” 

“Ves,” 

“ * Lowed he rolled down Bluff Mountain, b’ar 





through ?” 

| ita Yes.” 

| “Reckon everybody in th’ county’s heared that 
yarn, and ’pears ter me like ole Bill nabbed you 
jest as you done come 

| over the line.” 


| “*Isn’t he a hunter ?” 
“Mought be— fer 
squir’ls.”” 


“Then that bear 
| story was false ?”’ 

| ‘“Reekon it was.” 

| “But how about the 
| whiffet?” I added, 
| hastily, as my friends 
| appeared. The moun- 
| taineer had started on. 


LAST REBUFF. 


inquest that “Hawkins told the manager enough | the old place came in view with the little strip 


huggin’ him all the way till his ribs stuck | 


times that boiler wanted renewing, and would 
burst some day if he didn’t get it fixed up. The 
company ought be made provide for the Hawkins 
children.” 

But Letitia had no idea of allowing any one to 
provide for her, or for Reuben either. When the 
manager, with some show of kindness, proposed | 
to place them in a good public institution, she | 
replied with firmness : 

“Thank you, sir; but if you will give me 
work in the factory boxing spools, I think I can 
take care of both of us. At least I can try.” 

So the manager gave her work to do,—by the 
piece, so that she could leave her work some- | 
times when necessary,—and Letitia got Bill | 
Brown, the fireman, who was a great friend of | 
her father’s, to come with his wife and little | 
|girl and live in her house, to take care of 
Reuben. 

She had already begun her work at the factory 
when Bill said to her one evening: “Sis, why | 
don’t you stick to school and learn to be a school- | 
ma’am? You’re powerful smart for your size, | 
and would finish it in three years. You’ve| 
plenty of bank money for clothes and such, and | 
| the house rent’s sure to pay your keep.” | 
| No, Bill. That money must not be touched,” | 
Letitia said. ‘That’s to send Reuben to college. | 
I can study at home of nights and can get along | 
quite well. My teacher, Miss Hall, says she | 
will help me an evening each week.” 

So the brave little girl worked through the 
days and spent her evenings in study, that she | 
might keep the money in bank for Reuben’s 
schooling. The bank paid interest at the rate of 
four per cent., and the twenty dollars’ annual | 
income from this source she called her “emergency 
fund.” 

“Tf we both keep well,”’ she thought, “‘maybe | 
the ‘emergency fund,’ with what I can save 
from my wages, will be enough to give us a 
holiday in the summer when the factory shuts | 
down through July and August. If I can only 
save ten dollars by that time, that, with the 
fund, would take us to Aunt Martha’s farm, 











of meadow full of buttercups, and the low stone 
wall covered with the old tangled overgrowth of 
wild rose-bushes and grape-vines. Nothing 
seemed changed. Cousin Lizzie might never 
have moved from the hammock beneath the 
great elm-tree, where she lounged in exactly the 
same lazy position she had been in when Letitia 
bade her good-by upon her former visit. The 
only change was in Lizzie’s size—she was now 
eighteen and regarded herself as a “young 
lady,” as she was in the matter of leisure. 

Aunt Martha came hurrying out, and gave the 
children such a hearty welcome that they felt at 
home at once. She took them up to a cozy little 
room in the attic. 

*] hope you will like it,” she said. The white 
counterpane, the muslin-draped dresser, and the 
dean muslin curtains at the diamond-paned 
window, against which the great elm’s leaves 
softly rustled, all looked very restful to Letitia’s 
tired eyes. 

“Tt’s a perfect nest,’ she answered; and she 
could not help the tear or two that would roll 
down her cheek. Her aunt saw them, and 
drawing Letitia to the big, old-fashioned rocker, 
she took her in her arms like a baby, and they 
had a little cry together, understanding each 
other’s troubles. Could they have been anything 
but fast friends after that ? 

Reuben was all eagerness to explore the farm, 
and Letitia was quite ready to humor him. 
They inspected the barn-yard and chicken-house ; 
then climbed to the top of the mow of new hay, 
and -rolled down its yielding sides, with shouts 
of laughter, until Letitia thought it time to help 
their aunt get the supper. 

She left Reuben happy in trying to gather all 
the buttercups, for in his opinion, it was a 
shame to let the cows eat such pretty things, and 
found Aunt Martha kneeling before the kitchen 
stove, with a face very red from her efforts to 
blow the smoldering fire into a blaze. 

“You see, Letitia,” she said, rising with a 
smile and placing her hands on ber hips, “this 
here’s my one great enemy. The stove’s 


| ‘**Wasn’t any whiffet,’’ he called back. | and would pay our board for the two months. | completely worn out; though I don’t know as I 


It was wonderful how that word travelled. 
reached the ears of one of my companions, who 
was some distance behind. 


It And I’ve got over five dollars already saved up | can blame it. 


in my box.” 
Three years earlier she had been to the farm | 


It’s served me well these thirty 
years; but it’s been powerful tantalizing for a 
spell back, and seems just as if the fire would 


“What are you talking about?” he asked, as| with her mother; and the idea of two whole | never burn excepting when you blow it. 


he caught up. 
how ?” 


“And what is a whiffet, any- 


months with Reuben in that delightful spot | 
| made her elate with anticipation. How brown | 


“The man that put up Mis’ Peters’s new 
stove,” she went on, “stopped and took a look 


“IT have noticed several times on this trip,” I| and strong would Reuben grow in the pure | at this one, but he said it couldn’t be fixed—the 
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back plate was busted and had fallen in so’s it 
shut off part of the draft, and he feared, if he 
touched it the whole back would fall; so I 
allowed he’d better leave it be. I had twenty 
dollars laid by for a new one last fall; but your 
uncle was took so bad it all went for doctors and 
medicines. I wouldn’t mind boarders one bit if 
’twa’n’t for this pesky stove, but it’s hard getting 
meals and keeping a-blowin’ up all the mortal 
while.’”’ 


“Let me try, auntie,” said Letitia; and after | 


a few vigorous puffs the fire sprang up brightly. 
But she had no more than placed the cups on 
the dining-table when the blaze died away 
again. 

“There,” said her aunt, ‘“‘you can see how it 
acts; and now I have to burn green wood it’s 
worse than ever. Guess my boarders ’ll have to 
learn patience, waiting for their meals.” 

After several “‘spells’” of blowing, the kettle 
consented to boil, and the tea was made. Lizzie 
was called and came slowly in, still reading her 
novel. She placed the book on the table beside 
her plate, read while she ate and drank her tea, 
and then rising, went slowly back again to her 
hammock. — 

Letitia struggled with the disgust she felt and 
Aunt Martha said, in an apologetic tone: “I 
guess it’s part my fault. She was the only one, 
you know, and I guess I pampered her.” 

‘The little girl’s quick ways made light work 
of the tea-things; and she and her aunt were 
soon sitting out under the trees, watching 
Reuben. 

“T have something to say,” said Aunt Martha, 
“and I guess I might’s well say it now. When 
you wrote me asking to come here for two 
months, you spoke of paying me board. Now I 
want to say right here, I take no board money 
from my own sister’s child, let alone such a 
brave worker ’s you be. Your help and bright 
face will more than pay what you eat; and I 
put you in the attic, for I knowed you wouldn’t 
mind that, and so I’ve got all my rooms for 
boarders. Now, no words, my dear. That’s 
settled.’’ 

Letitia told Aunt Martha about the ‘emergency 
fund,’”’ and tried her best persuasions; but her 
aunt shook her gray head. ‘‘No, child, you’ll 
need that money twenty times over before the 
year’s out.’’ 

As the “emergency fund’ was still intact, a 
vision of a pretty winter cloak, with a warm fur 
collar, came to Letitia; but she stoutly put it 
from her. ‘‘No,’’ she thought, “I always said it 
shouldn’t go for my clothing.’ 

That night a bright thought came to her and 
made her sit up in bed. “That stove! Aunt 
said twenty dollars would buy a new one. And 
I expected to pay that for board. If the stove 
could be set up and paid for before she knew, 
she couldn’t possibly help it.’ 

She determined to accomplish it in some way, 
and fortune favored her next day ; for while she 
was blowing the fire, in order to save her aunt 
a headache, Uncle Joe came up from his cabin 
to say he would go to the village next day, and 
to ask if there were any errands. Of course 
there were many, for the boarders would be 
with them in a very few days. 

“Auntie, please let me ride to town with Uncle 
Joe,” said Letitia. ‘‘Reuben would so enjoy the 
ride, and I could attend to your errands.” 

Aunt Martha gave a ready consent, and when 
Letitia drove to the village next morning, she 
asked Uncle Joe to leave her at the hardware 
store. She had never bought a stove, and knew 
very little about one; but she resolved to keep 
quiet and let the hardware-man do most of the 
talking. 

She found one stove which suited her pretty 
well. It had a reservoir for hot water and a 
warming-oven,—the one at home had neither,— 
but she said she wished it was a little larger, with 
six holes on top, though she hardly supposed 
twenty dollars would buy one of that kind. 

“Why,” said the man, ‘Miss Cooper bought 
such a stove a while back, and used it a month 
or so. Then her mother died, and she turned 
the house into a hotel for boarders. She needed 
a larger stove and brought the first one back. 
She wants to get twenty-five dollars for it and 
the kettles that go with it; but if you offered her 
twenty in cash, I guess she’d take it.’’ 

Letitia saw the stove, found it as good as new 
and exactly what she wanted. The merchant 
directed her to Miss Cooper’s hotel, and the lady 
met her smilingly. 

“The stove is a perfect one,”’ she said. 
fine baker and a very powerful draft.” 

She finally decided to accept the twenty dollars, 
and Letitia, with a very light heart, attended to 
the other errands. 

On the homeward drive she confided all her 
plans to Uncle Joe, who entered into them with 
eagerness. The most difficult thing was to get 
Aunt Martha away from the house, and for this 
she sought Lizzie’s aid. As Letitia’s scheme 
seemed almost as good as a story to Lizzie, she 
entered into it enthusiastically. 

“T’ll get mother to go over to Mrs. Peters’s in 
the morning,” said Lizzie. ‘‘She’s wanted to see 


“A 


their new washing-machine this long time; and 
we'll tell her to go now before the boarders 
come.’’ 

The next morning Lizzie contrived to get her 
mother started, only to see her return to say, 
“T’ll be back at twelve sure, for the bread’ll be 
ready to bake by that time.” 
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Had Aunt Martha looked back she might 
have seen Letitia running wildly down the road 


| to Joe’s cabin, her fair hair flying behind her. 


“O Joe! Have you got it? She has gone!” 
she cried. ‘Is the new stove really here?” 

For answer Joe pointed triumphantly to the 
wagon, where the stove shone in glossy black- 
ness. 

Letitia flew back to the farmhouse. The 
kitchen must be made ready now, and Lizzie, 
excited to energy by the novelty of the affair, 





was actually scrubbing the floor when the load 
drove up to the door. She 
rose to examine the stove. 

“Sakes alive!’ she ex- 
claimed; “six holes and a 
reservoir! Ma’ll just faint 
for joy when she sees 
them!” 

Faint for joy! Poor little 
Letitia was nearly crying 
for joy now. Joe had 
brought a young man with 
him to place the new stove in 
position, and soon Uncle 
Henry called to know what 
the row was all about. ‘They 
told him he could be carried 
down to see as soon as Aunt 
Martha returned. 

Everything was ready at 
last, the fire burning brightly 
and the kettle sending forth 
little puffs of white steam. 
To work off her excitement 
Letitia began molding the 
bread; and presently she 
heard Mrs. Peters’s voice 
saying: 

“Law, now! Didn’t I 
tell you, Mis’ Parsons, the 
new stove’d find itself?” 

As for Aunt Martha, she 
sat down in the doorway 
and began crying. 

Letitia ran to her and 
snuggled into her lap. “You 
see, auntie,’’ she said in her apologetic little 
way, “this was certainly an emergency, and 
you can call it the ‘emergency stove’ if you like.’ 

RALPH G. TABER. 
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The Capture of Camanch. 


O branding-iron had ever scorched the silky 
N blackness of his shoulder, no man could 

pretend to authority over him, but they 
named him just as they named the inaccessible 
mountain-peaks that showed their distant snow- 
lines from his range. Always, on the western 
horizon, those majestic summits seemed to recede 
as one approached and ever to keep their distance ; 
and so it was with Camanch. 

His pedigree no one knew. Certainly no 
bronco blood was in him. Doubtless he came of 
great lineage and was, by right of blood as well 
as conquest, lord of his lonely range. The 
Camanch Flats they called it—a country of 
sandy stretches scantily watered by secret 
springs known only to him and his band. There 
he bade defiance to all would-be captors, even 
when incoming settlers began to throw about 
him an ever-narrowing cordon of sod houses and 
cow corrals. 

Near the head of one of the slow-flowing, half- 
sinking watercourses of the country bordering 
the wild horse’s range was the homestead claim 
of the Hardins. 

Hither they had brought their broken fortunes. 
To the elders, coming to the treeless, brown, 
barren glare of the plains from woodland 
pastures where misty sky melted on velvet 
sward, the change was a burial. To Clifton 
Hardin, just on the border of manhood, it was 
as a resurrection—the beginning of a fresh, free 
life. 

Hardly were the Hardins settled before Clif 
knew of Camanch running on his range as he 
knew of Pike’s Peak rising in the Sierra. And 
one day when out after antelope in the sand-hills 
he had ridden suddenly on the wild stallion and 
his band. 

There was a shout and a wild scurry; and 
Clif’s mare, Katie, the Kentucky thoroughbred, 
had matched her steel-shod heels with their free, 
bare hoofs. But the air of the lofty plains was 
thin to her unacclimated lungs and for once she 
had to take the dust. Clif’s eyes, however, had 
beheld the marvellous black horse. From that 
time on he thought of little else but effecting 
Camanch’s capture. 

Some day, somehow, he said, with hope and 
courage, he would put his lasso over that black 
horse’s head. 

From the Hardin homestead it was three miles 
to the next claim above, the last on the creek. 
There, in a little sod shanty, “old Tobe,” the 
trapper, lived, still clinging, like Camanch, to 
accustomed haunts. 

Except a few antelope, the big game was gone ; 
but to old Tobe, purblind and rheumatic now, 
that mattered little, save as subject for querulous 


Inside, on the walls of his little shanty, hung 
traps and trophies. Its floor was carpeted with 
undressed hides, .its bunk was covered with 





brain-tanned skins. ‘There, almost daily, Clif 
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sat and feasted his eyes while the old trapper 
fed his ears with reminiscences of adventure 
reaching from the Columbia to Chihuahua. 

The next time he saw Tobe, after his meeting 
with the black horse, Clif, too, had his tale to 
tell. At its conclusion the old man sighed. 

“Ah, *boy,” he said, “if my eyes were what 
they once was, l’d get that horse for ye inside 
of three days.” 

“How would you do it, Tobe? Tell me and 
let me try.” 





“T’d ‘crease’ him. Git him standing broadside, 
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with his head up, and run your eyes from throat 
to withers, and from butt of ear to top of 
shoulder-bone—just draw them two lines on his 
neck with your eyes and slap a bullet plumb 
whar they cross, and he’s your horse, an‘ he aint 
a mite the worse for it, nuther. But mind you, 
boy, it takes a steady hand at the rifle A 
mighty little wabble one way or t’other an’ he’s 
a dead horse.” 

“T’ve knocked gray squirrels out of the hickory- 
trees swinging in the wind, at home,’’ said Clif. 
“I believe, Tobe, I could ‘crease’ him like you 
say, if you are sure it wouldn’t injure him.” 

“Not a mite, if you hit him right. But 
shooting at Camanch won’t be shooting at a 
squir’l, an’ your little gun aint fit for sech 
shooting. Howsumdever, you didn’t learn on a 
magazine gun an’ maybe you can shoot.” 

He arose and hobbled off fifty steps from the 
door, where he set up a forked stake and placed 
an old tomato can loosely in the fork. 

Then returning, he took down his old twelve- 
pound, muzzle-loading Hawkins rifle from its 
antlered rests. 

“This here’s the kind .of shooting-tool you 
want,” he said. ‘‘Lemme see you knock the 
drop of solder outen the end of that can, off- 
hand. Cut loose the minute you catch the bead 
—you’ll only wabble the worse fur waiting—and 
hold on the solder—she don’t throw up like one 
of your breech-loaders.”’ 

He watched Clif critically as he brought up 
the heavy Hawkins, and an approving flash of 
his eye answered the flash of the rifle, fired 
almost as its butt touched the tall lad’s shoulder. 

The can tumbled from the fork and Clif ran 
and picked it up. He had not, indeed, hit the 
drop of solder, but his bullet had pierced the 
small circular piece soldered in the centre of the 


can. 

Old Tobe inspected it, and, without a word, 
put powder-horn and bullet-pouch about the 
wondering lad’s neck, and placed the rifle in his 
hand. e . 

“Ef you’d missed, boy, I didn’t allow to say 
anything. Nobody but me ever shot that old 
gun. She’s yours now. You don’t want one 
of them magazine guns for to try on Camanch.”’ 

His tone was solemn, as befitted an old man’s 
relinquishment of the most-prized possession of all 
his long life. As Clif took the gift, awe mingled 
with his gratitude, for on the rifle’s stock was 
the “nicked’’ record of the old Indian-fighter. 
A nick for each foe slain—thus the old Hawkins 
rifle wore its gruesome glory. 

With it resting across his saddle-front, Clif 
scoured the prairie in quest of Camanch for 
several days before he marked the dust-cloud 
raised by the wild band moving over the prairie. 
By following the trail of the horses, he succeeded 
in finding their watering-place. 

It was a little, lonely spring oozing from the 
rounded, bare breast of a swell in the prairie, 
twenty miles from the nearest habitation. 
About its head the soft earth was indented with 
tracks. 

Leaning from his saddle, Clif noted that the 
water standing in each hoof-print was clear. 
The band had not muddied it by watering there 
that day. No doubt they had been coming for 
water when he startled them. If so, they would 





yet return, sooner or later; and could he conceal 
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himself near the spring, he and the old Hawkins 
might yet have their opportunity. 

Clif rode around, seeking a hiding-place, but 
not even a willow grew about the spring, and for 
a quarter of a mile in all directions there was 
not the slightest break in the ground. Camanch 
had chosen the spot well. 

Back and forth Clif rode, searching every rod 
of the ground, and at length, some fifty yards 
above the spring, he came on a buffalo-wallow, 
a trough-like depression worn deep in the sandy 
soil from much wallowing of the buffalo that 
aforetime had gathered about 
the spring. 

It was, at best, a shallow 
hiding-place; but Clif deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, 
trusting to his Kentucky 
mare to further screen him 
from sight, as well as act the 
decoy. 

To serve in this capacity, 
she must exhibit no sign of 
servitude. He stripped saddle 
and bridle from her, and 
placed them, together with 
the coil of his rawhide rope, 
in the wallow so as to show 
above it as little as possible. 
He further concealed them 
with one of his saddle 
blankets. The other he 
reserved as a cover for him- 
self. He made his few prep- 
arations ‘ leisurely, for he 
judged that the band, after 
seeing him, would not return 
for some time, possibly not 
that day. 

Accordingly, having all 
completed, he ate sparingly 
of the lunch he had brought 
and drank deeply at the 
spring. Then extending him- 
self in the wallow, with his 
saddle as a rest for his head, 
he drew the blanket over him 
and placed the rifle by his side. 

Making a little circuit about, nibbling at the 
short grass, and pausing ever and anon to gaze 
at him with curiosity, the mare moved at will, 
but it was a will subject to his own. 

From a foal she had been his, a willing slave 
always, but growing more and more into friend 
and companion. Now, on his lonely watch, he 
realized that on her, equally with himself, 
depended the success of his venture. Full faith 
he had in himself ; full faith, too, in Katie. 

The summer day was nearly gone. ‘The short 
blades of buffalo-grass grew red in the level rays 
of the sun going down behind the distant moun- 
tains, but still the band came not. Twilight 
gloomed and deepened till the evening grew too 
dim to sight a rifle. Clif stretched and sighed 
from very weariness of waiting. Katie, grazing 
in a circle about, took his movement for a signal, 
and came to her master. 

She received her wonted caress and half of the 
biscuit in Clif’s pocket. Her prehensile lip 
gathered the last crumb daintily from his hand, 
and then he could feel her lovingly nose his 
cheek with a touch like that of velvet fingers. 

In the dark the fondling sent a happy feeling 
through him. There was small danger of the 
black rover of the range drawing Katie to his 
band. He had no need to watch her—nay, she 
herself watched over him, for now she raised her 
head and gave a loud snort. 

He looked, and at a little distance below the 
spring, he could make out a group of forms, 
shapeless in the night. They had stopped at 
the mare’s startled snort, but, noting her 
apparently alone, they came on to the water. 

Clif breathed easier. These were not the 
band. No hoof of horse ever had that silent . 
swiftness. As one with the darkness they 
closed about the spring, and he knew them for 
antelope. 

They drank, and were wafted away, seem- 
ingly by the night-wind moving down the slope. 
Then all was starlight and silence, save for 
the clip, clip of Katie, shaving off the short 
buffalo-grass. The sound soothed the youth like 
a lullaby, and sleep at last closed his eyes, weary 
from watching. 

Clif was aroused by a loud and prolonged 
neighing from Katie, standing with her head 
over him. Instantly he was awake. ‘Tired out, 
he had slept long and well. It wasdawn. As 
he cautiously raised his head, his quick eyes 
caught the light of the coming sun, rosy on the 
distant mountain’s snow. 

He heard a neigh answering that of the mare, 
and saw the wild horses coming at last, with 
flanks hollow from want of water, racing for the 
spring with the coursers of the coming sun. 
Already they were within a quarter of a mile. 
By a cautious movement, Clif partly ran out 
the rifle, rested its muzzle on the grassy edge 
in front of him, and awaited the wild horses, his 
nerves steadied by his sound sleep. 

It was evident they cared nothing for the sight 
of the mare, standing now over him in such a 
position as to screen what little of him was not 
hidden in the wallow. But at two hundred 
yards’ distance they stopped sharply. Camanch, 
in front, raised his head and blew fiercely through 
his nostrils, offended by the tainted air. 

As he stood thus, flinging his head from side 
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to side and loudly sniffing, the sun leaped from 
the prairie, showered a splendor over the wild 
stallion, gave burnish to his blackness, and 
made the large, white patch in his forehead 
gleam like the star of the morning. The band 
kept their distance, but after a moment’s 
hesitation, Camanch fearlessly advanced. 

So easy was his movement that even under the 
thrust of his mighty haunches, his hoofs appeared 
to barely brush the grass. To Clif he seemed 
winged—a faney enhanced by his great mane 
that, parted along his crest, flowed backward on 
either shoulder, floated out, swept up and down, 
and seemed to lift him with the waving of black 


pinions. 

Camanch circled warily, stopped again a little 
nearer, and called to the mare. 

She was standing directly in front of Clif. 
He turned his eyes now on her, and saw she 
was acting strangely. Her head was up, her 
eyes were set on her free fellows, and she was 
all a-tremble. At that call from the wild horse 
she started. 

“Katie, my girlie,” said Clif, soothingly, 
scarcely above a whisper. 

The mare turned her head to him, and Clif, 
peering from under the blanket, looked in her 
eyes. Their gentleness was gone—burned away 
by the red fire of freedom, kindled by that wild 
neigh. Again it sounded and swelling, sank in 
coaxing cadence, while the waiting rover beat 
the sand with imperious, impatient hoof. 

In his inexperience, Clif had not counted on 
the effect of the wild horses on the high-strung 
mare. He was startled to see her waver, with 
head in air and dancing hoofs, longing to be 
gone. If she left him she, as well as Camanch, 
was lost. 

“Katie! Katie!’ he whispered, sternly. 

On the verge of defection, his reproving tone 
restrained her. Like a contrite child she turned, 
ready for the lesson he, with labor of love, had 
often taught her. 

As she again stood over him, he cautiously 
protruded his hand and touched her behind the 
knee. Her supple joints bent, and she knelt 
obediently. A gentle pressure on the neck, and 
she sank on her side. Clif, ensconced securely 
behind and below her sheltering body, was left 
at liberty to handle the rifle. 

Camanch stood viewing these unaccountable 
actions of the mare with snorts of surprise. 
Now he again advanced, keeping up his enticing 
call. So near was he now that Clif dared not 
use his voice to quiet the mare, but his restraining 
hand stole along her neck under her mane, and 
smoothed her forehead with calming touch to 
close her ears against that luring whinnying. 

Camanch stopped. Being close enough now 
to overlook the recumbent mare, he had caught 
a glimpse of the blanket behind her, and a 
movement of it, however slight, had been detected 
by his eyes. 

Standing sideways, he slightly turned his head 
and remained motionless, with his eyes fastened 
on the mare and the object behind her. His 
ears were pricked, and to Clif it seemed, even at 
that distance, they must catch the faint click as 
nervous fingers set the 
double trigger. The proud 
neck of Camanch was 
presented fair. 

But at that supreme 
moment Clif’s eyes saw 
artery and vertebrae, to 
shatter which meant in- 
stant end of all that free 
and gallant life. A tremor 
shook the rifle. Old Tobe 
was right—this was 
“shooting at no squir’l.’”’ 
But he must not wait to 
wabble worse. 

Then on his super- 
excited vision there flashed 
against that black cloud 
of a mane, like lightning 
against a thunder-cloud, 
the lines Tobe had said his eyes must draw. 
Fair where they crossed he caught the bead. 

The rifle rang. Katie sprang trembling to her 
feet. At the report Camanech dropped. The 
band wheeled and were off. Clif leaped from 
his hollow. 

Had the shot killed the stallion? Clif asked 
himself with wildly beating heart. No, for 
struggling to his feet and shaking his head, 
Camanch, bewildered, began to rotate in a series 
of circles. Clif hastily saddled the mare. 

As he rode up to Camanch he saw blood 
flowing freely down either side the mighty 
The quantity seemed great—possibly the ball had 
cut the artery. But this apprehension was 
allayed as Clif drew near and saw he had 
pierced the exact spot indicated by Tobe. 

From his saddle he roped the horse. Then 
began the struggle, for Camanch was now 
rallying from the shock. 

Half a dozen times, straining on the rope, he 
choked down. Each time, as Clif slackened the 
noose, he rose, neighing with rage, more savage 
than before. But the nimble mare evaded his 
rushes and kept the cruel rawhide tight. 

To thus torture his noble captive went sore 
against Clif Hardin’s grain. But he was taking 
him at the risk of his own life and it only remained 
to persevere until he conquered. Well it was for 
the young man that the savage stallion was 
gradually weakening from his wound. 
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The morning was half-gone when, covered 
with blood, sweat and dust, his flanks shrunken, 
his nostrils blown rose-red, Camanch lay 
stretched with a yielding groan on the prairie. 

Katie, reeking with sweat, was in little better 
condition, and her rider, trembling from 
excitement and strenuous exertion, could scarcely 
sit in the saddle. But he had conquered, and 
Camanch was his own. 

The sun was setting when, towing his black 
prize at his saddie-horn, he drew up at Tobe’s 
shanty. The old trapper, shading his eyes 
with his hand, looked the black horse over 
critically and examined his neck. 

“Well, I allow, boy, that old gun’s fetched you 
in a pretty good pile to-day,” hesaid. ‘And you 
hit him jest right; don’t you be afraid but what 


he'll be all right in a day or two.” Turning in | 


the house, he brought out some of his never- 
failing liniment to dress the wound. 

Tobe was right in both surmises. So great 
was Camanch’s celebrity and so worthy was he 
of it, that by the time the wound in his neck was 
healed and he was in a measure tamed, his 
captor got for him a hundred head of range 
cattle. 

It was Clif’s first success. He took it quietly 
enough, though it heightened the hope of his 
heart that here, in this new country, he himself 
might yet mend the family’s broken fortunes. 

FRANK OAKLING. 
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The Midshipman in Fiction. 
By W. Clark Russell. 
Wiis you speak of “the midshipman in 


fiction” there must invariably arise 

before the mind’s eye one of the sweetest 
and fairest of the marine pictures. It is a frigate, 
all of the olden time. She heels her ruddy sheath- 
ing to the sun, and the flash of it, as it sweeps 
through the foam, is as the broadside fire of the 
artillery that grins with tampioned lips skyward. 
Her gallant defences are crowned by the sifted 
snow of the lineof hammocks. On high soar her 
sails in breasts of milk-white softness dwindling 
with exquisite symmetry till each star of truck is 
reached, where, at the main, streams like a meteor 
the fibrine pennant of the state. 

But what is that perched in the foretopmast 
crosstrees? His jacket gleams with buttons; 
his cap sits saucily upon a head of nut-brown 
hair; his white trousers shiver to the breeze; 
and with the heroic fortitude of a Collingwood, 
he munches an apple. 

He is the midshipman of fiction. He is mast- 
headed. Many boys observing him in the pages 
of Marryat might envy him his airy dominion, 
and sigh for the glorious life of the ocean and 
the privilege of wearing brass-bound clothes. 
Mastheading has long since been abolished in 
the Royal Navy, but, thanks to Marryat, it is 
extremely difficult to dissociate it from the idea 
of the midshipman. We cannot think of a 
midshipman in his little cocked hat and dirk 
without expecting to hear the gruff voice of the 
first lieutenant, crying: 
“So, sir! At it again, 
are you, sir? Up aloft 
for four hours—foretop- 
mast crosstrees.’’ 

It was a silly and pur- 
poseless form of punish- 
ment, but the sea-novelists 
in the first part of this 
century, with Marryat at 
their head, got some laugh- 
ter out of it for their 
readers. Nor was this 
sort of discipline abolished 
too soon, for a day was 
coming when troublesome 
midshipmen would be 
found on board of vessels 
without masts. Even had 
the punishment been con- 
tinued, I do not suppose that commanders and 
lieutenants of iron-clads would think proper to 
send a refractory youth to sit in one of the tops 
of the lonely military pole. 

A London publisher has recently reprinted the 
late Capt. Basi] Hall’s “The Log of a Midship- 
man.” Basil Hall is better known as a writer 
than as a naval officer. He was a friend of 
Scott and Coleridge. It must be confessed his 
book is dull, but it is the only narrative with 
which I am acquainted that faithfully portrays 
the midshipman’s life as he lived it in the days 


neck. | when Captain Basil Hall was at sea. His log- 


book is plain gingerbread without any gilt upon 
it. The picture he draws is scarcely more 
enticing than William Falconer’s sketch of the 
midshipman in the eockpit at his toilet. 

Many a man, it is said, can find the seeds of 
his desire to go to sea in his reading of Marryat’s 
novels. I should think that Basil Hall’s book 
would serve as a deterrent. Boys believe in the 
imaginative and romantie side of ocean-life. Is 
it not all written down for them in glowing 
characters? They must go to sea to find out 
the true meaning of the calling. Certainly if the 
life of the midshipman is, or was, as the fictionist 
represents it, it is a very jolly life, whether it be 
the stripes and stars, or the crimson cross that 
blows from the peak end. 
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the humiliation of the hectoring coward, and I 
do not say there was not a very great deal of 


hard biscuit and salt beef and burning rum. | 


But the midshipman in fiction thoroughly enjoys 
himself; he is invited to balls; he falls in love 
with a beautiful young lady who is an heiress, 
and who ultimately becomes his wife; very often 
he inherits a baronetcy or a peerage. In 
“eutting-out” jobs he is wonderfully fortunate 
and immensely brave, and seldom fails to cover 
himself with glory. 


There is a very good picture of a midshipman’s | 


berth in the late James Hannay’s “Singleton 
Fontenoy.”’ 


writers, wrote with a pen dipped in rose water. 
His youths are perfumed; they quote Virgil, 
Tennyson, and other poets; 
nevertheless, the sketch is 
wonderfully clever, and though 
it is true that Hannay’s lads 
are “midshipmen in fiction,” I 
should say they are clearer and 
closer representations of the 
real thing than Marryat’s. 

One might suppose that the 
midshipman of to-day differs 
as widely from his predecessor 
as does his fabric of metal 
from the ten-gun brig, the 
corvette, and the three-decker. 
But though there are no longer 
any yards for him to stand in 
the bunts of, whilst the men 
roll up the canvas or reef it, 
his duties are not entirely 
ornamental; his work is in 
fact the work of the midship- 
man of the past minus the 
towers of cloth, spars and 
rigging on high. A boy, after 
reading Marryat’s works, and basing large | 
expectations upon them of the delights of the life | 
he is about to embrace, is not likely to be} 
disappointed by any organic or essential profes- 
sional difference in the midshipman’s career 
aboard an iron-clad. It is true there is no} 
cockpit; but the humors of that darkling and | 
noisome hole remain. 

The service in which disappointment is to be 
found by the reading and aspiring boy is that 
which flies the commercial fiag. With the 
exception of George Cupples’s “Green Hand,” I 
do not know of any work in which occurs a 
sketch of, or even a reference to, the merchant 
midshipman. A good book was some years ago 
written by an English apprentice, based on 
Dana’s immortal work, and Mr. Symondson, 
the author, called it ““Two Years Abaft the 


Mast.” But this narrative is not a work of | 


fiction. It is a statement of fact, and any one 
who wants to know what the English Merchant 
Service is like, should read it. 

The truth is, boys read stories about naval 
midshipmen, then enter the Merchant Service as 
premium apprentices, and find out when too late, 
that the inner lives of the two services are as 
distinct as their flags. Boys are called midship- 
men in the Merchant Service probably with a 
view toalluring them, just as in the advertisements 
it is said that “‘uniform is worn.” The meaning 
of this is not hard to readinto. The midshipman 
wearing a uniform cannot but lead the sort of 
life that Peter Simple and Jack Easy followed 
so joyously. 

Alas! the skipper is not the post captain or 
commander. 
gentlemanly first lieutenant, and we may take it 
that Mr. Easy would have insisted upon arguing 
a good many points before undertaking the jobs 
the merchant captain and mate would put him to. 

For example, we never hear of the midshipman 
in fiction greasing down the masts, scraping the 
standing spanker gaff, holystoning the grading 
of the captain’s gig, tarring down the rigging, 
polishing the brass work, and so forth. 
Doubtless it is very well that a boy should know 
how to do these things, that he may be able to 
direct others when he himself obtains situations 
of command. But it must be plainly stated that 
the work which the merchant apprentice is 
expected to do differs most dismally from those 
bright and romantic fancies which youths take 
to sea with them after reading about the mid- 
shipman in novels. 

What are the imaginations and hopes which 
induce boys to choose the sea life? I have 
sometimes sought to analyze this ocean-going 
desire, but have never been able to please myself 
with a solution of what remains to me an enigma. 
If you find salt water running in veins for gen- 
erations, then the sea-instinct is accounted for 
by the simple law of heredity. But what should 
make a boy who has never seen the sea, who 
lives far inland, desire with all the passion of his 
young heart to become a sailor? 

One should think it has come about by the 
reading of books; and that the midshipman in 
fiction is largely responsible for the lad’s dreams. 
Or it may be that some boys are born sailors; 
the instinct of the sea is inherent. As soon as 
they become old enough to understand the 


meaning of things, the passion for the sea visits | 
them and dwells with them, often to the aston- | 


ishment of their mothers, and to the consternation 
of their grandmothers, though it must always be | 
|a source of satisfaction to fathers to find their | 


Hannay, possibly as a protest | 
against the coarseness of Smollett and other naval | 
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The burly chief mate is not the) 
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| calls it, may be found in most of the professions ; 
a boy must be a soldier, and nothing will rest 
him but soldiering. Or he will be a painter, or 
an author, in spite of his father, who endeavors 
to persuade him to think of commerce, wherein 
others work for a man, whereas in the professions 
a man has to work for himself. 

I knew a boy who was so eager to be a 
clergyman that he used to play at church, and 
| discarded football and peg tops and marbles, that 
| he might dress himself up in a sheet, and from 
the height of a chair discourse to a large and 
fashionable congregation consisting of his little 
sisters and a nursemaid. That boy deserved to 
become Archbishop of Canterbury. 

He was six years of age when his clerical 
enthusiasm broke out. It was not convenient to 
his family to place him in the 
church; nothing could divert 
him ; he would be a clergyman 
or perish; so in due course his 
people sent him to Oxford, and 
now he is a curate doing good 
work in a poor and crowded 
district. 

It may be that the boy who 
desires to follow the ocean life 
is urged by some inner passions 
and impulses which assuredly 
do not owe their existence to 
the midshipman in fiction. 
Extraordinary and almost 
pathetic is the fascination which 
the sea possesses for most lads. 
Perhaps the spirit of the wide 
liberty of the horizon may, in 
some subtle fashion, have a 
little to de with it. The sight 
of a ship, the creak of a block, 
the music of the wind in the 
rigging, the songs of sailors 
monotonously winding round the capstan, will 
set the young heart beating, and so increase the 
desire for the life, that the unwilling parent finds 
himself without an alternative; he must either 
send the little fellow to sea or he will run away. 

I hope that some officer of the United States 
Navy, or the Navy of Great Britain, will do for 
the midshipman of the iron-clad what Capt. 
Basil Hall did for the midshipman of the frigate. 
Boys are in want of a book that will give them 
the truth in this matter. No one but a man 
experienced in the naval life should undertake it, 
no mere writer for boys who would have to go 
to books for his facts, and then be misled, should 
rashly presume. 

If such a book should be undertaken and 
written at the suggestion of this contribution, I 
| will answer for it that the Companion will be 
thanked by every lad it numbers among its 
readers. 
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Oregon Snakes. 


N July, 1895, a student of geology at the 
| Leland Stanford, Jr., University, in Cali- 
fornia, visited a branch of the Klamath 
River, three miles south of Klamath Falls, in 
southern Oregon, on a geological search expedi- 
tion. His findings in geology may or may not 
have been important, but he had an opportunity 
to photograph the singular scene which is 
reproduced here. 

In that region a species of snake, belonging to 
the genus Kutenia, swarms by hundreds and 
thousands. These snakes are found mostly 
along the watercourses, in the grass, or sunning 
| themselves on the bare rocks or driftwood in the 
streams or on the banks. 

The Stanford student made his photograph 
close by the public road. It is a scene by no 
means unusual there on a bright sunny morning. 
He sent it to Science, and it is from that 
periodical that tie accompanying picture is 
taken. 

This Oregon snake is but one species of the 
genus to which the common Eastern garter or 
striped snake belongs. There are at least twenty 
species of the genus in the United States; and 








all the species, including the Oregon snakes in 
the picture, are harmless. The Eastern species 
are, indeed, positively beneficial, destroying field- 
| mice and certain insects. The Oregon sort feed 
on a frog which is very common in the waters of 


There was the average amount of bullying, | sons with a decided leaning or bent toward a | the Klamath, and this is the cause of its great 
the inaugurative stand-up fight which resulted in | calling. The natural yearning, as Wordsworth | abundance in the vicinity. 
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Current Topics. 

The Christian Endeavorers held their 
biggest meeting at San Francisco—the most 
remote point from the centre of population yet 
chosen for a convention. Possibly they will 
hereafter break the record again with a meeting 
at Honolulu. - 


In the discussion following the recent 
college boat-races, as to the stroke most apt to 
win, the point was made that a gain of one inch 
on each stroke pulled would mean a gain of 
about a boat’s length in a race of four miles, or 
enough to bring victory in many an encounter. 
In other words, take care of the inches, and the 
feet will take care of themselves. 

Could friendly criticism go farther than 
in Ian Maclaren’s comments on the “strain of 
bigness” that “runs through the American and 
all his ways?” He is even so gracious as to say: 
“When an American sends a letter to Europe 
with a two-cent stamp, his kinsfolk gladly 
recognize a mind raised above petty details, 
and pay the fine with an indulgent smile.” 

At the unveiling of the monument to 
his grandfather at Cologne, the Emperor 
William referred to the symbolical figure thereon 
as “Neptune and his trident.”” As a matter of 
fact the sculptor had struggled to represent 
“Father Rhine’ and garlanded vines—and this 
was his reward. Our republican eyes make odd 
mistakes with some of our statues, and the 
imperial eyes may fairly be pardoned their artistic 
astigmatism. 


The admonition, ‘Look before you 
leap,’’ has a special significance in the swimming 
season. There are two kinds of accidents that 
should never occur: namely, loss of life through 
a person unable to swim jumping into deep 
water, and loss of life through a swimmer diving 
into shallow water. A writer has formulated a 
rule whereof the observance would spare many 
lives. It is, “Be sure of the water before you 
dive or leap into it.” 


Militia and citizens of Calais, Maine, 
joined the people of St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick,—which town is on the opposite side of the 
St. Croix River,—in celebrating the Queen’s 
Jubilee; whereupon the New Brunswick 
militiamen came over to Calais a few days later, 
and contributed noise, enthusiasm and good-will 
to the Fourth of July. “God save the Queen” 
and “America” have different words, but such 
instances happily remind us that they go to the 
same tune. 


Hot weather prompted Consul-Gen- 
eral Lee to doa dreadful deed, which, for the 
benefit of American readers, the Havana La 
Carta del Sabado describes in its own English: 
“He has the discourtesy of assisting an official 
act in lesser clothes, in a salon where the 
portrait of our noble queen, model of all virtues, 
was ostentated, sitting in this light apparel.” 
In other words, General Lee worked in his 
shirt-sleeves in a room that contained a picture 
of the Queen of Spain. 
Carta prays that “his destitution may quickly 
come.” 


That consumption can be cured is the 
hope one more held out by Prof. Robert Koch, 
a German scientist whose name was on every 
tongue seven years ago. Koch’s “tuberculin,” 
which was then tested, with unfavorable results, 
was a preparation of the bacilli of tuberculosis. 
The present treatment also consists of hypo- 
dermie injections of these bacilli, but with this 
difference, that the bacilli have been broken 
up by mechanical means in order to facilitate 
their absorption. Doctor Koch does not promise 
that the new tubereulin would be useful when 
the malady had reached an advanced stage. He 
does affirm that “a large number of suitable 
patients’ have been cured by it. It is noticeable 
that European scientists treat this claim with 
great respect—a certain indication that, in their 
view, Doctor Koch’s twenty years’ study of 
tuberculosis may at any time be crowned with 
full success. 


Petty revenge never built an apter monu- 
ment to its own folly than “spite house,” the 
residence of a millionaire who died not long since 
in this country. 

This man owned a strip of land five feet wide 
in one of our largest cities, of such apparent 
uselessness to him that the adjoining land-owner 
offered a fair sum for it, and confident of its 
acceptance, proceeded to build a dwelling on 


, out all side light from his neighbor. 


| physical discomfort and mental repression. 


‘or this offence La | 
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| his own property. The millionaire, however, 


demanded five times the amount named, and 
unable to obtain it, he himself erected a house 
four stories high on the five feet of land, shutting 
Finding it 
impossible to rent the house to any one, the 
revengeful owner took up his own abode therein. 

The extreme narrowness of the house neces- 
sitated not only the making of special furniture 
for it, but the inhabitants passing sideways 
through the doors. To live if it was both 
One 
fancies that children born there would have been 
dwarfed in body and soul; their features sharp, 
their minds pinched, their whole natures turned 
edgewise to society. The laws of heredity and 
environment endorse such conclusions. Con- 
demnation of such petty spite and ignoble 
revenge cannot be too strong. 
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BOOKS. 


ay, never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 
Southey. 


A Scramble for Place. 


The scramble which has taken place over the 
subordinate appointments in the library of 
Congress is a useful lesson in the spoils system. 

Congress declined to put these places under 
the civil service rules. It provided in general 
terms that appointments should be made “‘solely 
with reference to the fitness” of applicants; and 
then individual representatives and senators 
proceeded to endorse their friends. 

The entire salary list involved was less than 
two hundred thousand dollars; but fifteen 
thousand applications are reported to have been 
filed for the few hundred places to be disposed 
of. With twenty or thirty applicants for every 
place, and no way of gaging their fitness except 
by the relative political influence supporting each 
one of them, the librarian of Congress has had a 
difficult task. It can hardly be anything more 
than a lucky accident if any considerable number 
of places are well filled under such conditions ; 
yet some of these places call for special fitness 
and training. 

Sometimes the most effective teaching is by 
contrasts. The benefits of the reform system in 
the civil service are best understood by observing 
the workings of the opposite method in this, one 
of the few branches of the national service which 
have not yet been brought under the rules. 
Who can seriously doubt that the public business 
is better done when those who are employed in 
it are chosen impartially by competitive tests, 
than when offices are distributed as spoils to 
Congressmen ? 
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An English Statesman. 


The most interesting figure in English politics 
is Mr. Chamberlain. He is a statesman witha 
past which is out of gear with his present; and 
his future is clouded with mystery. He has been 
a Radical in English politics and is now a 
conspicuous member of a Conservative govern- 
ment. He may accept a peerage after having 
made the most violent attacks upon the House 
of Lords; or he may again change sides and 
reorganize the forces of Radicalism and Tory 
Democracy. 

Mr. Chamberlain resembles in features and 
habits of mind William Pitt, and like that great 
Englishman is a master of debate and has a 
passion for public affairs. 
He is the best debater in 
the House of Commons. 
While he lacks a com- 
manding voice and dignity 
of presence, he speaks with 
businesslike directness and 
precision. 

The chief charms of his 
oratory are fluency and 
clearness. He speaks with- 
out notes and never hesi- 
tates for a word, and while 
he does not rise to the highest flights of eloquence 
he is always a torch-bearer and illumines with 
light every subject which he discusses. He is at 
his best when with his back to the wall he 
turns upon his opponents and gives blow for 
blow. But ordinarily he speaks without excite- 
ment and with a smiling face, and is almost as 
considerate of the feelings of opponents as Mr. 
Gladstone has ever been. 

Mr. Chamberlain has tremendous energy and 
is always at work. He opened his public career 
at Birmingham, where he created a new order of 
municipal government, which has been followed 
in all the great English cities except London. 
He became the chief organizer of the Liberal 
party on democratic lines and was hand-in-glove 
with the Irish leaders before Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Rule. He then became the 
chief antagonist of Irish Home Rule and took an 
active interest in Imperial questions, finally 
entering a Conservative ministry as Secretary 
for the Colonies. 

He is the most industrious man in English 
public life. He works early and late, takes no 
exercise, allows himself little social recreation, 
and is completely engrossed in public affairs. 
He is the best informed man in Parliament on 
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all questions of national concern. This is the 
secret of his readiness in debate and his clearness 
of speech. 

What he himself describes as the ruling passion 
of his life is ardor for improving the lot of the 
masses. With all the startling contrasts of a 
career beginning with Radicalism and passing 
into Conservatism, he has been consistent in his 
advocacy of the vital interests of the working 
world. He stands at once for Democratic 
Toryism, which is closely akin to Radicalism, 
and also for Imperialism, which is the patriotism 
of England’s world-wide empire. 
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GRAND TIMES. 
What times are little? To the sentinel 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard. 
Selected. 
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The Government’s Financial Year. 


The fiscal year of the United States govern- 
ment ends on the thirtieth of June. The 
difference between the total expenditures and the 
total revenue shows the surplus, if there is a 
surplus, of the revenue over expenditures ; if the 
balance is on the other side, it shows the deficit, 
or the amount by which the government revenues 
fall short of meeting its expenditures. 

The year just closed is the fourth successive 
year in which the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the account. The amount of the deficit 
the past year was between eighteen and nineteen 
million dollars. In 1894 it was nearly seventy 
million dollars; in 1895 it was about forty-three 
million, and in 1896, twenty-five million dollars. 

Up to the first of March the deficit for 1897 
promised to be almost as large as that of 1894. 
1t amounted at that time to fifty-seven million 
dollars. In the last four months of the year the 
deficit was reduced to about one-third of that 
amount. In anticipation of higher customs duties 
importers of various kinds of foreign goods have 
been hurrying them in in large quantities, and 
the customs receipts have increased accordingly. 

As compared with 1896, the customs receipts 
the past year were about sixteen million dollars 
larger, while those from internal revenue were 
stationary. An increaseof about thirteen million 
dollars in expenditures almost offset the addition 
to the revenue, and left the deficit but six or 
seven millions less than in 1896. ; 

Notwithstanding the continuing deficiency in 
revenue, the treasury’s cash balance amounted 
on the thirtieth of June totwo hundred and forty 
million dollars. This is easily explained. It is 
money that has been borrowed during the last 
four years, to maintain the gold reserve, and to 
supply deficiencies in revenue. The government 
in this particular is like a business man who, 
during several unprosperous years, borrows 
money to meet his current bills. The difference 
between a cash balance thus obtained and one 
resulting from a surplus of ordinary receipts is 
obvious. 

As to the gold reserve, the figures are encour- 
aging. One year ago the reserve was only a 
trifle above the limit of one hundred million 
dollars, which is generally regarded as essential 
to the maintenance of the gold standard. On 
the thirtieth of June there were about one 
hundred and forty million dollars of net gold in 
the treasury, that is, gold in excess of all the 
outstanding gold certificates, which are practi- 
cally demands on the treasury for gold. 
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A Sea Mystery. 


The most remarkable experiment in recent 
years is the building of navies at enormous 
expense, when there has been no opportunity of 
testing the value of the new machinery in actual 
warfare. 

During the last quarter of a century there has 
been no naval battle worthy of being mentioned 
in the same breath with Trafalgar or the Nile, 
or with Rodney’s great victory in the West 
Indies. Lissa in the Adriatic was a small fight 
at the opening of the new era of naval progress. 

A few ironclads have been in action on the 
west coast of South America, and a British fleet 
shelled the ill-armed forts of Alexandria. There 
was a battle between fleets on the Yalu not long 
ago; but the mental inferiority of the Chinese to 
the Japanese rendered it impossible for experts 
to judge what their ships would have done if they 
had been properly manned and well handled. 

Meanwhile, the art of naval warfare has been 
revolutionized, and every maritime nation has 
been expending immense sums upon battleships 
and other fighting vessels without knowing 
whether armor will adequately protect them or 
whether torpedo-boats do not hold the proudest 
fleets at their mercy. 

Two years ago there was a wonderful naval 
review at Kiel when the Baltic Canal was 
opened, and this year there has been another off 
Portsmouth at which the most powerful English 
fleet ever assembled in any waters has been seen 
on holiday parade. These fleets were immense 


combinations of machine-shops, engine-houses 
and gun-factories. What their value may be in 
a sea-battle is one of the mysteries of the sea. 
The best experts frankly say that they do not 
know whether these complex iron boxes filled 
with steam and electric machinery will remain 
afloat under heavy fire from shore or torpedo 
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| attack. They readily admit that navies will be 
transformed as soon as there is a great engage- 
ment between modern fleets. 

In Nelson’s time there was an unwritten law 
that hot shot were not to be used in battle, on 
account of the risks involved in setting fire to 
inflammable wooden ships. There was then a 
naval instinct against treacherous methods of 
fighting. This has passed away. Every navy 
now has all the modern resources for setting on 
fire or sinking by secret assault an enemy’s ship. 

In naval reviews the battleships are floating 
batteries which seem to defy assault ; but torpedo- 
boats have never been used against them. With 
a single sting of the little steel wasp the great 
leviathan with its heavy armor and long-range 
guns may go down with a quick plunge. If the 
experts only knew what was the real, effective 
value of the torpedo in naval warfare, they could 
tell with a fair degree of confidence what the 
fleets of the future would be like. 

They do not know, and the building of the 
fleets goes on in a fog of uncertainty. “I 
command one of these ships,” said an old sea-dog 
at Kiel, “‘but let me tell you frankly, I would 
not like to go into battle with her. We shall 
know more after the next naval war than we do 
now.” 
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Social Tact. 


Monsieur Challemel-Lacour, a distinguished 
member of the French Academy who died lately, 
was noted for his tact and readiness in social 
emergencies. Both were severely tried upon one 
occasion. Monsieur Challemel-Lacour was sent as 
ambassador from France to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. He called in due form on his arrival upon 
the President. The servant who opened the door 
said that His Excellency was in the cellar bottling 
wine, but that the visitor could come in and wait. 
The ambassador hung up his overcoat in the hall 
and went into the parlor. Presently the Swiss 
ruler bustled in. 

“An ugly job, monsieur!” drying his hands; 
“an ugly job! But I always bottle my own wine. 
Pardon my coat, also. It is a poor fit,” glancing 
down. “It ismy son’s, totell the truth. I hurried 
it on without looking at it.” 

The ambassador bowed and smiled. It was his 
own coat. 

The interview being over, he went home 
shivering. He sent a messenger the next day for 
his “coat, which he had hung up in the hall.” 

Of all the qualities once essential to a sovereign, 
the one most useful now is tact. Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy, who belongs to a house trained to 
kingcraft for more than a thousand years, is said 
to be wonderfully skilful in dealing with social 
difficulties. An incident which occurred at one of 
her drawing-rooms illustrates her readiness and 
delicacy. 

The persons who are to be presented at the 
Roman court are arranged in a large semicircle 
in the throne-room. The queen enters and passes 
around the line, attended by a chamberlain, who 
names each person, adding usually a word or two 
to give the queen some idea of their claim to 
notice. She asks a question or makes a remark 
to each and passes on. 

On this occasion there was in the line a young 
man from South America whose embarrassment 
showed itself in pale cheeks and terrified glances 
as the queen drew nearer. At last she reached 
him, and stopped. He heard his name, saw her 
smile. There was a roaring in his ears; his knees 
shook. Every eye was bent upon him with 
amused interest, his terror was so perceptible. 

“From Brazil?” she asked. “And what town in 
Brazil is your home, Signor?” 

“I—your Majesty—I don’t know!” he gasped. 

The whole circle smiled; but the queen’s face 
was calm as marble. “You mean that our 
beautiful Italy already has made you forget your 
home? Ah, signor, you are a skilful courtier! 
You flatter us too much!” and playfully shaking 
her fan at him, she passed on, leaving him 
wondering how he came to make so brilliant 
a response, while the crowd looked at him, 
respectfully bewildered, also. 
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He Could Not Tell Why. 


A few weeks ago Boston was startled by a 
daring crime. The criminal, a lad of about 
nineteen, eluded capture for three days in spite 
of all the detectives and a score of eager news- 
paper correspondents. What crime had this young 
man committed that he should be hounded by the 
law and by the press? He had stolen over thirty 
thousand dollars from a national bank, and in the 
simplest way. 

He had been the trusted messenger of the bank. 
Every day large sums had been given into his 
keeping. One morning he left his home without 
any intention of doing wrong. He went to the 
post-office, as usual, and reported with the bank’s 
mail. At ten o’clock he started on his regular 
tour, as a messenger, from bank to bank. Up to 
this time he had outwardly been an honest lad. 

On the way from the clearing-house to a bank, 
the temptation at once to take money suggested 
itself. In a few minutes he would have thousands 
of dollars in his possession. It would take a life- 
time of hard work for him to accumulate that 
amount of money. He began to feel as if he were 
wronged. He was only earning a dollar and a 
quarter a day. This, as he thought, unjust 
inequality he could now easily remedy. 

But his conscience was not dead. A cold shiver 
ran over him. He staggered along, hardly heed- 
ing where ne went. Conscience battled with his 
temptation. The resistance to do evil became 
less as the battle went on, and each moment 
the crime became less repulsive. 

At last the banks had all been visited, and he 
must deliver the money he had collected. What 
should he do? Remain honest, or become the 
dishonest possessor of wealth? He was in afever 
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of doubt and hesitation. He looked up at the 
clock. It was noon. Already the officers had 
probably begun to inquire about him. His waver- 
ing had consumed an hour of time. He still 
paused in doubt. He turned back in despair. 
Then something snapped in his heart, he said, 
and he dashed down the street like a pariah dog. 
In a few moments he was at the railroad station, 
and there boarded a train, without much consid- 
eration as to whither it went. He had now cast 
behind an honorable life, and was a felon fleeing 
from the law. And as he said when he was 
caught, a few days after, he could not tell the 
reason why. 

But there was a reason why. There is little 
mystery about it. According to the young man’s 
own confession, the temptation to steal from the 
bank had come to him some time before he 
committed the crime. He saw what an easy thing 
it was to run away with an independent property, 
and he mentioned the matter to two of his young 
friends. 

“Don’t do it!” they both advised. “Don’t do it 
for your life!” 

So he put the deed away for the time, but the 
thought of it, the planning of it, he allowed to 
remain with him; and this explains the mystery 
of his sin. 

Our habits of thought make us what we are. 
To think of wrong-doing with a desire to do 
wrong is one form of evil. It is the preliminary 
step which may lead at any moment of temptation 
to open degradation. As my thoughts are, so will 
my life be, is an inexorable law which no juggling 
ean modify and no repentance, however bitter, 
ean annul. 

oe 


EXTRACTING INFORMATION. 


The man who sits in a city railway station at 
the “Bureau of General Information” must, like 
“the little busy bee,” gather honey “from every 
opening flower.” When off duty, he should be 
refilling his memory with all sorts of knowledge, 
for at the bureau he must be “on tap” to every 
man, woman or child thirsting for information. 
A similar burden rests on lawyers in large 
practice, and on clergymen whose popularity 
makes the public their parishioners. 

That eminent preacher, the late Charles H. 
Spurgeon, was once asked by an American visitor, 
who had noticed that an orphanage, a theological 
school, a church, and many correspondents kept 
him busy from morning to night: 

“Pray, Mr. Spurgeon, when and where do you 
compose your sermons?” 

“I am always at that,” replied the preacher. 
“I get something from every one I meet. I shall 
suck a sermon from you before I am through with 
you.” 

A distinguished British seaman, the late Ad- 
miral Sir George Tryon, used to act on the 
preacher’s rule. When secretary to the British 
Admiralty he was obliged to pay the penalty 
attached to the post, of dining at city banquets, 
guild and private dinners. Being invited to more 
dinner-parties than he could go to, he used to 
pick and choose among them. His wife, for a 
long time, was ignorant of the rule which guided 
her husband in refusing certain invitations and 
accepting others. 

At last she discovered that he accepted only 
those invitations which would lead him to places 
where he might meet some one who could give 
information of value to him in his profession. He 
eared nothing for the gossip which makes up the 
talk at a fashionable dinner-party, but he was on 
the lookout for useful information, and was ready 
to extract it from any source. Like Spurgeon, 
he learned something from everybody. 
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WORN KNEES. 


Many stories are told of the keen wit and ready 
speech of Doctor Mason, once pastor of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in New York. Not only 
was he a great and eloquent preacher, but many 
of his most telling lessons were given in private 
rather than in the pulpit; so heard, they were 
sure to be repeated and not forgotten. 

He had a great fondness for animals, and partic- 
ularly for horses, of whose good points he was 
said to be an excellent judge. On one occasion a 
brother-minister, who was intending to buy a 
horse, met Doctor Mason, and stopped to ask his 
opinion of the animal, which he was then driving. 

Doctor Mason surveyed the horse with long and 
careful scrutiny, and after several inarticulate 
sounds of approval and disapproval, he finally 
pointed to the animal’s knees, which were decid- 
edly worn in aspect. 

“That is a good sign for a minister,” said he, 
with a humorous smile, “but it is a very bad sign 
for a minister’s horse!” 
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WEBSTER HER COACHMAN. 


When Mrs. Sherwood, the author, who is best 
known as “M. E. W.S.,” was a young girl, she 
visited Daniel Webster, at Marshfield, with her 
father and mother. Mrs. Webster met them in 
her carriage, and the little girl was allowed to sit 
next Mr. Webster on the driver’s box. She was 
elated indeed when her father put her up there 
and whispered in her ear: 

“Remember this, my daughter, you are to drive 
five miles with Daniel Webster as your coach- 
man!” 

The “coachman” began at once to make himself 
agreeable. 

“So this is your first visit to the sea, Miss 
Wilson?” said he. 

This was an additional joy. No one had ever 
called her “Miss Wilson.” It made a landmark 
in life. Then he pointed out Seth Peterson, who 
was walking along the road, and who stopped to 
take some orders from his fellow-fisherman. 

“You will eat, to-day, some fish which Seth and 
I caught this morning,” said Mr. Webster. 

Mary was terrified at the responsibilities of 
conversation, but she made a lucky hit by asking 











what kinds of fish were easiest to catch. He 
launched off on his favorite topic, and talked of 
the gamy bass, the reluctant cod and their 
fellows. 

“I suppose,” said the little girl, “you enjoy the 
fish which are the hardest to catch, don’t you, 
Mr. Webster?” 

He looked round at her and laughed. 

“You are beginning young, Miss Wilson,” said 
he. “That is the remark of a coquette.” 

At dinner he embarrassed her much by repéat- 
ing the remark as a piece of youthful precocity. 


AN ITALIAN SOLOMON. 


The Duke of Ossone, while Viceroy of Naples, 
delivered many quaint and clever judgments. The 


case is related where a young Spanish exquisite | 


named Bertrand Solus, while lounging around in 
the busy part of the city, was run against by a 
porter carrying a bundle of wood on his shoulder. 


The porter had called out, “Make way, please!” 
several times, but without effect. He had then 
tried to get by without collision, but his bundle 
caught in the young man’s velvet dress and tore 
it. Solus was ghly indignant, and had the porter 
arrested. The v ee who had privately inves- 
tigated the matter, to id the porter to pretend he 
was dumb, and at the trial to reply by signs to 
oy eooneee that might be put to him. 

hen the case came on and Solus had made his 
complaint, the viceroy turned to the porter and 
asked him what he had to say in reply. The 
Fay ood only shook his head and made signs with 
is hands. 

“What judgment do you want me to give against 
a dumb man?” asked the viceroy. 

“Oh, your excellency,” replied Solus, falling 
into the trap, “the man is an impostor. assure 
you he is not dumb. Before he ran into me I 
distinctly heard him cry out, ‘Make way.’” 

“Then,” said the viceroy, sternly, “if you heard 
him ask you to make way for him, why did you 
not? The fault of the accident was entirely with 
yourself, and you must give this poor man com- 
—"* for the trouble you have given him in 

ringing him here.” 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


The London papers are telling an amusing 
incident of the Prince of Wales’s visit to Canada 
thirty-seven years ago. On his journey through 
the provinces a large number of petitions and 
addresses of wel were pr ted to him from 
every class and society. One address sent by the 
lumberers and raftsmen of the Ottawa Valley 
concluded with the words: “Long may you 
remain Prince of Wales!” 


This very doubtful compliment was no slip of 
the pen, for when the foreman of the raftsmen 
was po meen nee on the subject, he declared that 
the address meant exactly what it said: 

“We are perfectly satisfied with the queen, and 
want her to remain on the throne as long as she 
can.” 

In view _of the Queen’s Jubilee, this former 
raftsman, Mr. Alan Manson, wrote the other day 
to the prince, reminding him of the incident, and 
received the following reply: 

“His Royal Highness Bestoctly remembers the 
incident to which you refer. His Royal Highness 
greatly appreciates and thanks you for your kind 
and loyal sentiments, and he will not fail to make 
them Known to the queen.” 





EVERYTHING INVERTED. 


In Japan—if the bull may be permitted—after- 
dinner speeches are made before dinner, thus 
insuring brevity, and furnishing the topics for 
conversation. In “Feudal and Modern Japan,” 
the author states that it is the absorbing desire 
of the young ladies to grow old, that they may 
share the reverence given to age: 


The best rooms of the house are in the rear. A 
Japanese entering it takes off his shoes instead of 
his hat. If he takes up a book to read, he opens it 
at the back. He reads from right to left, instead 
of from left to right. The letters are arranged 
vertically inste of horizontally. The larger 
margin of the page is at the top instead of at the 
bottom, and the foot-notes are at the top. 

If he writes a letter, he will take a roll instead 
of a sheet, write along the curve of the roll a 
missive which begins exactly as one of ours 
would end, and vice versa, and then putting it 
into an ——- opening at the end, and 
addressing it to United States, Ohio, Cincinnati 
Smith, John, Mr., he will seal it, turn it over and 
put his postage-stamp on the back. 


MOSLEM JUSTICE. 


In the East the sheep and the goats seem to be 
very much alike, and perhaps it is fortunate that 
pashas still give judgment after the manner of the 
cadis in the “Arabian Nights.” A _ writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine tells of one who settled a 
household difficulty in most ingenious fashion: 


We had imported an English coachman and 
groom, and these did not agree with the Moslem 
servants, who complained that the Englishmen 
cursed their religion. 

“In what language did they curse?” 

“In Arabic.” 

“How long have they been here?” 

“Six months.” 

“ane they had lessons in Arabic?” 

ot 0.” 


“Then they learned the phrase from you. I 
will tell them to curse rr in English.” 

“But we don’t want be cursed at all.” 

“Then why do you curse them?” 

And so, having extracted from each party a 
oaged to refrain from curses, he dismissed 

em. 


GREATLY DISAPPOINTED, 


In England, says the Boston Transcript, all 
Episcopalian bishops are alluded to as lord 
bishops. If Bishop Lawrence were to preach in 
one of the London churches the Sunday service 
column of the papers would announce, “Sermon 
by the Lord Bishop of Massachusetts.” 


The story goes that a Dakota man in London, 
reading in the Saturday Times that the sermon 
at St. Paul’s on the morrow would be preached b 
“the Lord Bishop of North Dakota,” exclaime 
in the breezy language of his home, “Thunder and 
lightning! What is a Lord Bishop of North 
Dakota?” and made up his mind to attend. 

On returning to his hotel at noon he explained 
to his friends that “the Lord Bishop of North 
Dakota” was nobody but “long Will Walker, who 
used to run a church down at Deadwood.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 








NY BOY or GIRL, boty or man having spare 
time can get paying employment demonstrating 
Satin-Scent Perfumes at home. Send 2c. stamp for 
terms. Albert Wood, Perfumer.675 Wood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Grammar; Geography: Spelling; Letter Writing; 
U.S.History; Mathematics; Shorthand ; Book- 
Keening, Drawing; Mechanics; Architecture; 


ssi, 31 COURSES 2'ssu 


Arithmetic and Penmanship 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
( Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée.) 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 

and pays good wages the year 
round, 










We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


BICYCLE 
KODAK 


Booklet free at agencies or by 
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$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pietures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for * Prize Contest” 
Circular. 











R iter, N.Y. 


? TWAS by sel- 
ling among 
friends . 


Baker’s 
Teas, Spices 
and Baking 
Powder . 

If other rewards 

are preferred, a 

Girls’ or Youths’ 

Bicycle is earn- 

ed by seling too 

Ibs. Sell 200 Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle ; 50 Ibs. for 

a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain ; 25 Ibs. 

for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; ro Ibs. for a 

Solid Gold Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a 

Pair of Lace Curtains. 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
Send address for pk he 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








in good times and bad. | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. | 
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Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Shecs 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; Electricity; 
Mining; Prospecting; Steam Engineering. 
All who 

auay” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees M , Ad " > 
| Cireular Free: State subject you wish to study. ACT 
International Correspon¢ Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. t 
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Collars andCuffs 
10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
| 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


| 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 

















BF PFT OTA 


i déntifrice with both liquid and powder 

is valuable for its antiseptic properties. 
Q please you. Sead three cents for postage 
, Address P. 0. Box 247, New York City. 
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other is of a lady in the public eye to-day. 
beautiful teeth and uses SOZODONT regularly because it is a complete and perfect 


é Do You Want to be as Pleased? Read this. 
I To many Companion Readers these are 
published when our grandparents used Van Buskirk’s fragrant SOZODONT. The 


familiar faces. The smaller portrait was 
She is extremely careful of her very \" 
in one package for one price. Besides, it 


Try a (free) sample of the liquid —it will 
and mention the ‘‘Companion.”’ fl 


Hall & Ruckel, Sole Proprietors, New York and London. 
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" Pearline. IT’S FA 
Out imitation, be honest—send it 





The finest, 


most delicate things you have you needn’t be afraid 
to wash with Pearline. 
delicate and: easily torn is the very*reason why you 


The fact that a thing is 


take Pearline to it. Nothing else 


can get it clean with so little rubbing and 
wrenching. 
If you observe carefully, you'll notice that 
the women who are the most particular 
about their washing, housekeeping, and house- 
work, are the ones who are the most enthu- 
siastic about Pearline. 536 


Look Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘*the same 
as E—Pearline is never 


3 if your grocer sends you an 
, JAMES PYLE, New Vork, 
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The Songs My Mother Sung. 
As one who stands at evening by the ocean’s lonely 
May hear the voice of Memory above the breakers’ 
So, ‘oninh and clear and beautiful as bells for curfew 


rung, 
I hear above life’s surge and flow the songs my 
mother sung. 


I've ocoumht the light of Fortune’s smile in many a 
tant bourn, 
’ Found many & fount of gladness and learned what it 
means to mou 
And many ore are the ‘voices, mild with love, or harsh 


wit 
‘Whose genes for me have mingled in the symphony 


A moment's retrospection, and all these to calm 
subside, 

And from the land of Childhood, far across Time’s 
restless tide, 

The veil of mist is lifted which the years between 


ave hung, 
And looking back, I hear again the songs my mother | POW' 
sung. 


I'ma ghila again,—the twilight steals across the 

wu arm. 

And homeward from my play I come through 
evening’s mellow char 

The Toy oy and the katydids are singing through 


And =, pure star buds into light in heaven’s liquid 
blue 


1 toss my cap upon the floor, and mother’s hand, so 


fair 

Draws ‘to her eg the little lad and smooths his 
tumbled 

She —, 4 feel the chubby arms so loving round 


her 
And herki— % eur them rising now, the songs my 
mother sung. 


And when the simple prayers were said, and down 
to sleep I lay. 
She bent and kissed me, and that kiss is on my brow 


a 

I fancied | round her fair white face the very dark- 
ness smiled 

(She ead, wore an angel-look when she was with her 


And tenn Sy from the distant woods I heard the whip- 


But Fin that dear and hallowed hour her voice was 
80: 

Sweet breezes st stirred the window where the honey- 
suckle c 

But dreamland caught its music from the songs my 
mother sung. 


There Red no voice more wonderful, for love was all 


snd love | hath eevee heard a tongue more beauteous | fF 


an 

And yea = the > proud world fails to win our homage 
w 

Love's simple song unchallenged takes the fortress 
of the heart. 

What a baad when life is hard I smile back 

rough my t 

Asti hear tk those holy’ echoes haunt the hushes of the 

w hat wonder wher when Care’s stormy bells against my 
calm ar 

The Past — cs comfort to my heart in the songs 
my mother sung 

Oh sacred bond that through all time in blessedness 

A voice hath b bound me to the Past by Music’s view- 

For where Love i links its golden words between the 

eart 

There is a charm that holds the thought howe’er 
feet may roam ; 

So, fondly from my toil and care my heart will back- 
ward turn, 

And I shall be a child again, and for God’s altars 

ear 

Whenever that sweet angelus across life’s sea is 
rung, 

That music out of Childhood's heav’n—the songs my 
inother sung. 

ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 
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Lincolin’s Parting Advice. 

It is a well-known fact that while President 
Lincoln was by nature a religiously inclined 
man he struggled for many years against religious 
disbelief. One of his oldest friends was Joshua 
F. Speed. He was probably on more intimate 
terms with the President than any other man. 
Their friendship began with the earliest dawn of 
Linecoln’s career, and ended only with his death. 





Relative to this friendship and the last interview | board?” 


but one between the two, Alice D. Shipman, 
whose father entertained Lincoln and Douglass 
for weeks at a time under his roof, tells the 
following story in the New York Sun : 

A few months before he died the President 
asked Mr. Speed to spend a night with him at 
the Soldier’s Home. The guest arrived just after 
sunset, and, as was his wont, ran up to the 
President’s rooms. There was the President 
reading a book. As he came nearer in the 
twilight the visitor was surprised to see his old 
friend reading the Bible. With the freedom that 
only a long intimacy could give, Mr. Speed said: 

“T am glad to see you so profitably engaged.” 

“Yes,” answered Lincoln, looking up seriously, 
*T am profitably engaged.” 

“*Well,”’ said Speed, somewhat sadly, “if you 
have recovered from your skepticism, 1 am sorry 
to say that I have not.” 

The President for a moment looked him 
earnestly in the face, then placing his hand gently 
on the doubter’s shoulder, said with unusual 
solemnity, as if for the moment the premonition 
flitted across his mind that these might be the 
last important words he should speak to his 
friend: 

“You are wrong, Speed; take all of this book 
upon reason that you can, and the rest on faith, 
and you will, I am sure, live and die a happier 
and a better man.” 

Mr. Lincoln was too great a man to sneer at 
devout feeling and a believing heart. He knew 
that the faculty of faith is as much a part of our 
being as the faculty of knowledge, and he gave it 
its place and its honor in man’s labor and joy. 
The mighty burdens that President Lincoln bore, 
forced him nearer to the Power unseen but 
supreme, and became the culture of his faith. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Many a tired soul has been led to open the pages 
of the Bible who never otherwise would have 
known its solace and its strength. Christ’s 
words were an invitation and a prophecy, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ 


* 
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The Womanly Queen. 


When the world has united in honoring the 
womanly queen whose reign is without a paralicl 
in English history, it is worth while to set down in 
order some of the personal qualities which have 
not been specially noted, but which have endeared 
her to her subjects, and rendered her the most 
useful sovereign of+ the century. Our corre- 
spondent in England thus describes them: 


One of the marked traits of the queen is tact. 
eae yy is the word which is most frequent] 
used in England when her name is menti 
is kindness of heart that enables her to set visitors 
at ease when they are presented to her, and to 
convince the multitudes, who witnessed her 
anges i progress through the streets of London, 
that r nature not been hardened, but 
softened and Soeciened by sixty years of exalted 
er. 

Her manners are simple and sincere. She is 
thoughtful of the feelings .of others, and says the 
right thing in the right way. She shows by her 
demeanor on public occasions t she honors 
her subjects ana desires to promote their comfort 
and piness. 

Another quality is a business-like talent for 
rej zning. She has work to do, and she performs 
it an orderly, ——s way. Her life * 


const is conducted oh Everybody in 
her vequired to be punctual to 


attendance upon 

the minute, and eve ~ arrangements are 

carefully ordered so She will have time for 

— detail of public business one courtly cere- 
She never allows herself to be hurried in 

examinin and signing public —_ 

She is thorough and precise verything which 
she does. ‘A portion of each day is ry yp te with 
the business of state. What remains ided 
so that she has time for an aiaeueen 7 Ec al 
life at court, the direction of the royal household, 
and adequate rest. She knows nothing of the 
secret worries of r y. 

Another trait is sterling common sense. 
Zaronghost her reign she has adapted herself to 
the conditions of constitutional rule, under which 
the continuance of monarchy has been possible in 
a revolutionary age 

PB . has Teapeeted. the will of the people in — 

she has taken no interest in party 








onition, ” she has followed the advice of the minis- 
rs of the he day; and she has shown sound judg- 
ment. in making the crown the instrument of 


ne — —— 1 
a ca) experi- 
in home and for 





ruler, well inf ome 
affairs, with ideas of her own relations 
to the state 
Her as a sovereign has been 


greatest virtue 
her womanliness. As wife, mother, widow and 
first yd of the realm, she has never unsexed 
ut has reusined an example of womanly 


graces of character. 

Short in “cenbare and without beauty of feature 
or grace of carriage to yy S- either a well- 
ordered court or the throngs of sightseers crowd- 


Jubilee days, she com through ea. she - 
jays, 8 —— 8 respect r pur 
ony yi Sm pu ~ 4 


child —y oman her pat 
—- . 


‘of mind, was a kingly queet i f 


ing empire, reigning 








Historic Board. 


Surrounding the court-house in a county-seat 
within a hundred miles of Springfield, Illinois, 
stood for many years a plain board fence. Before 
it finally disappeared to make way for “park” 
improvements it had been rebuilt at least twice. 
At each rebuilding, however, particular care was 
taken to leave a certain “top board” in exactly | h 
the position it had occupied before, not even a 
new nail-hole being made in it. 


A stranger, noticing one day this peculiarity in 
the fence asked an eid citizen whe was tencing 
against a locust-tree and whittling a stick if there 
was an 
Did no Sountey run out of ye he inquired. 
“when it had got this fence all finished except one 


the old citizen, putting his 
wy to the fence, and 
ayin, in a most impressive 

= ton nie athis top +, AF is wuth more’n all the 
rest of the fence A together, old and rotted as it 


= 

“Old Abe —— made a speech in this court- 
house in 1856, and when he was th “ 
talkin’ he saw an old farmer in the crowd that 
to know when he was a boy, an’ he come 
down from the stand an’ took that old yf out 
to the fence an’ talked — SS ff th him 
fur ten minutes or mo za any 
gman to the big-bugs iat’ was ras wail to take 
him off to dinner. And while he tal to him, 
sir, he rested his right foot on _ = oe. board: 
I seen him do it, an’ so did five hundred other 
men—an’ that board haint never been disturbed 
sence, an’ haint never goin’ to be!” 

Sa ying which, the old man walked back to his 

~~ ion against the locust-tree, took his knife 
m his oot again and resumed his whittling. 


ack Kaltes in he a 
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The Bob-tailed Dog. 


There is at the town of Lillooet, in British 
Columbia, a certain well-fed dog, of uncertain 
breed, which is very bob-tailed; and when 
strangers ask, as they often do, “Why is that dog 
without a tail?” a thrilling story of adventure has 
to be told—a story which goes back two or three 
years, to aremarkably cold autumn on the British 
Columbian mountains. 


A prospector who, in his Segeenece for gold, had 
carried his search for indications too far into the 
autumnal season, was overtaken on the hills by a 
terrible snow-storm, He was alone, exce 
dog which he had with +74 and which 
an excellent companion in his travels. The tw 
beat up and down the 
the dog what provisions he had, until both 
hopelessly lost, and the food was ae gone. 
wo days more the man and the dog wander 
Then the man found a place of shelters built a ‘ine 
with sticks and — and sat down to die as 
wy my f - could. 
A = Be my! hungry, he looked 
down at the faith gz nestling at his feet, and 
perceived that aa time was at hand when the 











COMPANION. 
r would force him to sacrifice 


Se of - 
the animal to it. He did not want to do it, but 
would it not be his duty? Every man’s duty is to 


a if ~ can. 

As e pundered the dog, the do the matter of 
killing an dog noticed his 
ottontiee and ~s d up an wageed his = 
we this a thought onteree to the prospector. 

take the ie dog all at once? The animal had a 
stout and stoc He would cut that off, 
make an onal soup” of i then make 
another effort to get out of the mountains—and 
get the he'd out with him. 

This he did, and after he ae pte a ages han | he 
gave the dog. t the bone, which = 
ate unsuspectingly. Then, considera’ i ee 
ened, the prospector started out again. 
weather cleared; and to his great joy, the pros- 
oad recognized in the distance landmarks that 

e well knew, making for them, found his 
way before nightfall to Lillooet. 

here he took tender care of the dog, 
omy ty a the cruel stroke of 
there t the dog still live, on terms of 
the utmost aa affection and gratitude. 


which had 
axe ; 


~ 
> 





To the Ideal. 


Bend not for me. Thy stature is so high, 
This pret weed 8 oot seene cocms very far; 
And if I be a weed, as others 
It were most fitti: that for such ¢ asi 
Thou shouldst not lose a breath of AF angen Ce sky. 
Nor turn thy gaze from yonder w ed 


Stoop not for me: since, if I be a vine, 
I ma climb up and leave the woods ators H 
oving years will Bt me, striving 
Until my life shall reac’ =e height of F nine. 
Stoop not: thy st; ee wins, 
Ami vine-like up to thee, Tite, shall I grow. 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEAnopy. 


star. 
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Optimism in Real Life. 


“What is an ‘optimist,’ father?” a farmer’s 
boy asked of his father, who, though far from 
being a learned man, had always been found by 
the boy capable of giving an intelligible answer to 
his questions. The farmer refi a 
before replying. Then he said: 


“Now, sonny, you know I can’t give ye the 
pe meanin’ of that word, no more’n I can 
a great many others. But T’ve got a kind of an 
fee what it means. Probably you don’t remember 
your Uncle Henry, but I guess if there ever was 
an optimist, was one. Things was ——— 
comet out ht with Henry, and especially 
thing hard t he had to do; it wa’n’t a-goin’ 
hard—’twas Hest kind of solid-pleasant 
oTake hoein’ corn, now. anything ‘tina Ne 
took the tucker out of me on hoein’ cor 
hot sun. But in the field ’long about the 1 Pe » 
begun to lag back a little, Henry he’d look up an’ 


$Y ‘good, Jim! When we get these two rows 
hoed, an’ eighteen more, the piece’ll be half-done!’ 
An’ he’d say it in such a kind of a cheerful way 
that I ’t ’a’ ben any more tickled if the 
been all done—an’ the rest would go 
ight enough. 
But the worst thing we had to do—hoein’ corn 
was a picnic to it—was pickin’ stones. No end to 
that on our old farm, if we wanted to raise 
anything. When we wa’n’t hurried and pressed 
at something i. there was always pickin’ 
stones to do; there wa’n’t a plowin’ nor a 
frosty winter but what brought a fresh } aoe 
stones to , an’ seems if the pickin’ all 
to be done over a ain. 
“Well, sir, you’d ’a’ thought to hear Hen 
there wa’n’t any fun in world like rein 
stone. He looked at_it in a different way from 
segpeey I geet see. one when the corn was all 
—— a’n’t fit to cut yet, an’ I'd 
oo oe all I laid out to go fishin’, and father he up and 
- us to pickin’ stones up on the west -_ an’ 
I was about ready to cry, Henry, he sa 
‘9 ‘Come on, Jim. I know where there's lots of 


oe what do ~ 8 ey now? That boy had a 
kind of a t there field was what he 
called a plasser A field, ond he got me into 
It, an | I could ’a’ sworn I was in Californy all 

day—I had such a good time. 

“ ‘Only,’ says “ine “way = we’d got through the 
—_— > t = with these 

efit som lan, tebe: ad of to 7em.’ 
“That somehow r didn’t strike my fancy, but we’d 














be 
dictionary definition of ‘optimism,’ t y 
Uncle He wa’n’t an optimist, I don’t know 
what one is. 
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The Longest of Cat Journeys. 


There are so Many cases on record in which 
cats and dogs have made long home-returning 
journeys that no one can doubt the possession by 
these animals of a wonderful instinct that guides 
them toward their goal over country that they 
have never traversed. But how far can an animal 
travel thus, and find its way? A case which is 
now on record shows that a cat can make such a 
journey for at least six hundred miles—and that 
in the winter and early spring, when prey upon 
which to subsist must be relatively scarce. 


In qoameny, 1897, a family named Nadin 
moved from Topeka, Kansas, to Shelbyville, 
Indiana. The distance between these two places 
is about five hundred and fifty miles, as the crow 
flies ; but 4 any creature without wings it would 
pr obabl be nothing less soon six hw 3 

Th zy family brought with them to Indiana 
a fine Maltese cat to which were much 
They were evidently more attached to 

he was to them, for he had no sooner 
reached Shelbyville than he began to mope. He 
geste sed ‘three sick weeks there, and then 
disappeared. The 
the million of fatal acci 


aa SS supposed that one of 
ents to which cats, in 
spite of their nine lives, are subject, had happened 
to him, and in their minds bade him a regretful 
farewell. 
On the 4th of May they os age § 2! pee from 
relatives in Topeka, which said in eff 
“Your old Thomas has arrived here! He seems 
to be — tired and emery, but otherwise is 
extreme faking a Yong and is eager to be petted. He 
is pow taking a lo 
he cat travel od the great distance— 
mE the Wabash River, traversing the wide 
prairies and oy ay many towns of Illinois 
poe esd crossing t om ge and 
robably also crossing the Missouri, ascending 
hat erent stream throngh the whole Width of the 
state of Missouri and finally winding through the 
score of thriving towns in eastern Kansas before 
the capital was reached—will never be known, 
unless some one can master the language of the 
eat sufficiently to “ tog onl this one success- 
fully on its memorable jou me 
hat myriads of battread h escapes from the 
jaws of d it must have had! What cold and 
weary night-marches without a square meal! 
What shivering winter days spent up in a tree or 
on the summit of a telephone pole, tiring out some 
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waiting and watching terrier! And all this 
merely to get to Topeka, without the assurance 
any kindlier welcome than the spurning boot 


“J an unfriendl i —-, 

he cat ae = d ry chosen as the emblem 
te pure civic de the sentiment of utter 
loyalty toa wines! for the sake of the place and not 
for what one gets out of it. 


+ 
> 





Frightful Example. 


It was Commencement day at the Dashville 
High School. The hall was densely packed with 
the friends of the graduates, and it was a hot 
evening, as it usually is on the occasion of a 
commencement. The president of the board of 
education, a worthy but not highly educated 
citizen, took charge of the exercises by virtue of 
his office, and amid a silence broken only by the 
fluttering of fans and the rustling of dresses, he 
rose and began his address: 


“Graduates of the Dashville High School, ladies 
and gentlemen: Owing to the length of the progr’m 
the fact that the heat and the crowded 
Tt, of the room discommodes a great many 
I shall try and be brief. Young gentlemen 
fy FN this is a noo of the world. Noo 
conditions are constantly rising, and we must rise 
to meet them. The lesson comes to you and I 
two oF three live. What constitooted an education 
we, — ee decayeds ago will not do for these 
“Tam m7 one of those men who believes that the 
school he went to when he was a boy is better than 
schools are now. I believe in noo idees. I believe 
in pro-gress. As far as the board of education 
are concerned we have tried to keep up with the 
march of pro-gress. 
“We have provided teachers whom I believe are 
_ excell a. We have furnished 
apparatuses as good as money can buy. We are 
glad to see that the children have become enthused 
over their work, and 1 want to impress upon the 
=e i the payrents the dooty of visiting the 


schools. 

“Every + ey ought to take enough interest 
in their tall ren to — in —_ go and see how 
they are getting oat. ou do this, the 
sratenting, 6 cleats vil wi arger and immer 
every pay and the teachers will resoom the 
labors at —\ + ae of every school year with 
i p A 

“I have great pieasure now in presenting Mr. 
— Rice, who Ay deliver the first oration on 
e cubiect ‘Let Us Preserve the 


English Lariguage Unde L. see" 


AS soon as plause and the convulsive 
coughing os eeted the close of the president’s 
had s a _ Herbert Rice arose, red 


— 

with su suppress on, and delivered an inines. 

sioned for YY ~ nme of the English 

_ age in its original purity, a plea that is Still 
en of in Dashville as a masterpiece of 
uence. 


~ 
> 





Unfortunate impediment. 


The following very unlikely but not meaningless 
story is borrowed from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and is reprinted here in the hope that it may do 
good : 

He was an angular man with gray ear-whiskers. 
He gave up his seat in the crowded car with an 
alacrity that spoke well for the cheerfulness of 
his disposition. The lady who took the proffered 
seat was stout and haughty. She slipped into the 
vacant place without a word. 

The angular man looked at her thoughtfully. 
Then he stooped over and said: 

Ba. had an uncle, ma’am, that had just that 


e affliction.” 

aasirt” said the stout lady, with an insulted toss 
of the head. 

he rem de the angular man, a couldn’t 

ronounce any =e nning with ‘th’ to save 

~~] >" That's 1 right. e’d stutter be . stammer, 
the best he could do would be to give it the 
sound of ‘s.”’ It was a dreadful affliction. His 
oldest son’s name was as — = always 
onted oy al p— 4 it long, m: 
The stout am Any k red from cannon. 

“You are ins ay Ine ah she managed to say. 

“Well, I don’t og ng you hate to hear anybody 
refer to it,” said the angular man, with great 
cheerfulness. “But I couldn’t help noticing it 
when you took my wasn’t able to say 
‘thank you.’ I wouldn’t have minded in the least 
if you’d said ‘sank | you’—Oh, do you get off here? 
Good day, ma’am.’ 


e 
> 





He Missed the Pun. 


There are no funnier people in the world than 
those who never see a joke. Many good stories 
are told about them, and of these one of the best, 
as well as one of the latest, is furnished by the 
Washington Post. 


Many years ki when the Press Club was in 
existence, a British yo r man _was at the 
club one evening. He ha ‘en in Washin - 
for some time and was FR the next day. 

Karl Decker made a speech to him. 

“Mr. So-and-so,” said Mr. Decker, “you have 

spent some time with us, and have made many 
friends. We have become attached to you. You 
are going away to-morrow, and we ma: never see 
you again, but in order that you may always have 
something by which to remember us, on behalf of 
the Press Club I present you this 

And then he struck the call bell on the reading- 
table near him. The Englishman looked a trifle 
bewildered for a bit, then he reached out his 
hand, thanked the club and pocketed the bell. 
And—bless his simple English heart—next morn- 
ing he told another newspaper man how kind the 
Press Club had been to him and what a lovely 
a ay speech Mr Decker had made. 


Decker must have been awfully nervous, 
ou know,” he said, “though he didn’t show it, 
or he said: ‘I present you this ring,’ and don’t 


ye know, it wasn’t a ring at all, it was a bell.” 


~~ 
> 





Queer Justice. 


It is not to be expected that perfect justice will 
be done under laws that are made and admin- 
istered by imperfect men. 


In Arizona, says the Philadelphia Jnquirer, a 
man was sentenced to Pp ay a fine of ten dollars or 
go to _ for ten days. He had only three doilars, 
and the court accepted that sum in lieu of three 
days’ imprisonment. 

y some carelessness on the part of the jailer, 
however, the man was kept in jail for the full ten 
days. Naturally he made objection and demanded 
redress, to which demand the court —-_ — 
it was no doubt just, but that there seemed to be 
only one way in which it could be granted. if 


he would commit a second offence he should be 
sentenced for ten days as before, and then 
allowed a three days’ discount or rebate. 
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A Good Thing to Do. 


Hold it back, tie it down, 
Bind it fast and tight. 

Set your lips together close— 
Which will win the fight? 


Let it go wild and free, 
Running reckless riot? 

Surely that will quickly be 
An end of peace and quiet. 


Strongest men of all you know 
Find it hard to do. 

If you try your very best, 
Victory for you. 


Try it hard. Bring to it 
Firm determination. 

If you rule it well and good, 
You ean rule a nation. 





To all the heroes who have 
been 
Tried and told and sung, 
let us add the sturdy boy 
Who can hold his tongue. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


* 
> 





A Pet. 


Game Warden’s Office, 
Augusta, Me., May 24. 
Mr. J. Orville Newton, 
North Andover, Me. 

My Dear Sir.—If it is posi- 
tively impossible for the 
young deer to get its living, 
running wild, I see no 
reason why you may not 
bring it up by band as you 
suggest. 

Its being so young only, 
of course, gives you this 
privilege at this time. 

Very truly, 
FRANK P. WESTCOTT. 


What a queer letter! Not 
a word about grandma’s 
health, the children’s visit 
or the spring crops! And 
yet the children were as 
eager as children well could 
be while grandpa opened 
the letter. Jennie ran for 
the spectacles, while Willie, 
on tiptoe, stood anxiously 
by grandpa’s shoulder,—a 
thing done only under 
very extraordinary circum- 
stances,—ready to get “just 
a peep” at the contents of 
the letter. 

Grandma came from the 
pantry holding the cooky 
rolling-pin (Grandma New- 
ton always used a small 
one for cookies) in her 
hand. 

“Hurrah!” cried. Willie, 
as grandpa finished the 
game warden’s letter. 

“I’m the gladdest girl!” 
exclaimed Jennie, dancing 
about grandpa’s chair in 
great glee. 

But what caused a letter, 
bearing an official stamp, 
to be sent from the state 
capital to Grandpa New- 
ton’s, causing such excitement? Surely that 
mustn’t be omitted. bes 

The Saturday before, grandpa was “bushing | han 
out” a wood-road for winter, when he saw 
among the alder-bushes near a small brook | 
something red move, once, twice. | 

Willie was working industriously with a bright | 
little hatchet not far from grandpa. 

“If there isn’t a young one!” exclaimed 
srandpa suddenly. ‘Old ones are ’s plenty ’s | 
mosquitoes this year, but if that isn’t the first | 
youngster I’ve seen this long time.’’ 

“What—what is it?” asked Willie, quickly. 

“Looks like a calf; better ran down and see,”’ 
and grandpa pointed ta the alder bushes. All 
the while his eyes were twinkling mischievously. 

“Come here! quick!” cried Willie, excitedly. 
“Tis the queerest, darlingest little calf—and its 
mother is dead.’ 

Grandpa laid down his axe. 

“See, grandpa, the little fellow can hardly 
stand,” and Willie patted the tiny creature’s 
soft back. ‘“Poox little thing!’ he said, pity- 
ingly. “He doesn’t réally look like a calf, 
grandpa, and that’s the strangest-looking cow 
T ever saw!” 

“Looks more like a young deer, come to see it 
near by,” chuckled grandpa, as he went over 
where the dead mother lay. “Died of exposure, 
Probably,” he said. “The youngster can’t be 
more than a couple of days old.” 

“Can’t I have him?” asked Willie. 
make the darlingest pet !”” 
“I—hardly—know,” said grandpa, slowly. 





| 


“He'll 













laying o on the p parlor Floor, 
Willie, laughing, spins arid spins — 
"Round it turns, then’ tumbles oer. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| J don’t know as ’twould do—it’s ‘close time’ on | almost as pretty through the glass as the blossom 


deer now.” Then grandpa explained that when | did up above. It was very pretty and sweet, | 
the old ones were rearing their young, it was | with its dainty pink flowers set close together on | 
against the law to shoot one or to have one in| the tall spike, so close that they nudged each | 
one’s possession. ‘“‘’Tis a wise provision, too,’’ | other’s elbows, Polly said; but it didn’t look a| 
continued grandpa, “for only in this way are | bit like a missionary, somehow—that is, like | 
they kept from extermination altogether !”’ | Polly’s notion of a missionary, that was queerly 

“Must I leave the little fellow here, then?’ | associated witl spectacles and poke bonnets and 
asked Willie sorrowfully. | gentle, elderly faces. Nevertheless, the little | 

Grandpa thought a moment. ‘We'll take liim | pink flower was a real, true missionary, and this | 
home, at any rate,” he said at length, ‘‘and I’ll | is how it happened: | 
see what can be done.” | One day Polly had an idea. She was standing | 

“Oh, jolly!” exclaimed Willie with delight. | looking up at her hyacinth on the mantelpiece | 

After grandpa got the fawn safely home, | when it came to her—the idea, I mean. “I’ll do) 
grandma hurried to the attic for a cast-off tin it!” she said so distinctly that it woke up| 
teapot. Around the nose of this she carefully | Pamelia, the cat, and made her cross. Mamma 
wound a white cotton rag, and then turned | was taken into partnership with Polly and the 
within it a cup of sweet, warm milk. | idea, and that very afternoon the missionary 

The baby deer was nearly exhausted from | work began. If the little pink hyacinth was 
cold and hunger, but it soon began feebly to | one bit surprised or dissatisfied, it never showed 
draw the milk that grandma had provided. | it, but blossomed just as sweetly and rosily upon 

Willie made a cozy little pen for the fawn in | poor old Aunt Chloe’s wooden mantel as it did 
the stable, while grandpa wrote to the game on Polly’s marble one; and Aunt Chloe just lay 





rare on nthe lage wharf,where the steamers come 


y the dear old kitchen hearth, 
Briskly walking. to and fro, _ Y/ 
#. Grandma, singing, spins and spin 


‘| Years ago, twas aly Vs so}! 


Ali an 
Hi) 
era cave in time of Bruce, 


Now in atbic corners hieh, - 
| “What is it that Spins and spins 2. 
saan, be wary, little fy. 


% ek Mt 


my). 
















A.F. 





Skipper Bailey spins and spins, ending always,“Dorit you know?” 










t along the country road, over hill ¢ and through the vale, 
Brother Johnny spins and spins, in the early morning pale. 


hink now of these 
; outs. and ins, 
Then tell WHAT each 
/ spins and spins! 





warden of the state, explaining the situation and 
— the privilege of bringing up the fawn by 
He added: 


living.” 


After grandpa had finished reading the game 


warden’s permission to keep the young deer, 
Willie ran to the stable to tell his pet all about 
it, and to explain that he was now legally 
adopted. 

I, for one, haven’t a doubt but that he was 
as happy over the event as was Willie himself. 


ADELBERT F, CALDWELL. 


* 
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Miss Geography. 

My dolly is from far Japan, 

My gloves from banks of Seine, 
My Leghorn hat’s Italian, 

My fan came straight from Spain. 
From England is my muslin gown, 

My hose from Germany. 
My shoes were made in Boston town. 
So when I’m dressed from toe to crown 

I’m Miss Geography! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 


* 
> 





The Missionary Hyacinth. 


It was Polly’s. It grew in a slender little 
hyacinth-vase of ruby-colored glass, the tiny 
bulb resting in the top and its long roots trailing 
down into the water underneath, and looking 





“?*Tis the only way to 
ol as it is too young to get its own | 


and watched it until the tears rolled down her | 
shiny black cheeks, but they were not for the) 
rheumatism in her back—not a bit of it! That | 
was Aunt Chloe’s way of being glad. | 

One whole day the hyacinth comforted Aunt | 
Chloe, and then it found itself up in little Bennie | 
Tabb’s back attic, comforting him. Bennie was | 
lame, too, and lay all day in bed counting the 
cobwebs and spiders that he would never let his 
mother sweep away; but he hardly looked at | 
them while the little missionary stayed. He) 
sighed a little and maybe cried a little when the 
beautiful visit ended, but for ever so long after- 
ward he thought he could smell the little flowers | 
in the room. 

Then there was Esther Lane, who sewed | 
shirts all day, and Betty Ferris, who had the 
long, tedious fever, and Andy Tillman, who was 
too old to work. The hyacinth went to see them 
all, and shone like a real little star—a pink star 
—among them. 

The last visit of all was in a long, clean room 
filled with white little beds ina row. And oh, 
how often a little head on one of the little white 
pillows turned toward it and almost forgot to | 
ache—it looked so bright and sweet and good in | 
its slender glass! 

Then the little missionary went home to Polly, 
and settled down in its old place between the | 
marble clock and the blue jar a hundred years | 
old; and mamma and Polly insisted it smelt | 
sweeter and looked prettier than ever before, and | 
even Pamelia, the cat, seemed to appreciate it. 











ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 








RANDOM RHYMES ABOUT BOOK-TITLES. 


z. 
My story looks far forward, 
Some hundred years or more; 
And yet my title, strange to say, 
Looks not at all before. 


II. 

I tell of a little insect 

Whose chirping, night and day, 
Brings gc luek to the people 
With whom he makes his stay. 


III. 
Charles Reade did write my pages. 
They are both deep and gay. 
If people had my title 
Hard times would pass 
away. 
Iv. 
I am the nicest little boy 
That ever had a “dearest.” 
My ringlets, sash, and win- 
some ways 
Will alates the queerest. 


One of the ‘an of the 
Zodiac 

Is synonymous with my 
name. 

My author 


prand, 
Anc ene up to fame. 


is considered 


and go, 


I sing the li 
mourne 

Withdrawn from daily life, 

Which light forsook an 
artist, 

Stru; gling for fame and 


wife. 
My pages tell of Prudence, 
And many virtues true; 
And better than these many 
charms, 
They tell about me, too. 


VIII. 
My title’s found in a poem 
y Gray, 
And made to serve for stor 
Of country people, ways an 
deeds, 
Their loves and rustic glory. 


IX. 
The principal interest of my 
tale 


gn which Milton 


Vil. 


Is centred round a place 

Where Arab steeds, and 
Koman, too, 

Contest in chariot-race. 


Zz 
Would you like to know the 
secre 
Of the line and of the hook? 
Just look between the pages 
Of this modest little book. 


XI. 
I tell of a Christian’s jour- 


ney 
sc a world of sin and 


of battles fought, and drag- 
ons slain, 

And of victories over the 
foe. x1. 


Only a little hut am I, 

Not much for you to see; 

But famed all o’er the wide, 
wide world, 

In many a strange countree. 


XIIL. 


I tell of a queen of rare 
beauty and fame, 
Who the ornament of a 


triumph became. 
Caldwell. a. 
I sing of an ancient city, 
Ruined in a day, 
And =" the people abiding 
t 
Before it was buried away. 
XV. 


Nowhere is my country, 
Nowhere my native land. 
As punishment I’m borne 


about 
From foreign strand to strand. 
XVL 
I tell of a real 3 
Who lived long, long ago a 
1 she ‘suffered 


The sad death whic 
From an indignant foe. 


XVII. 
Melpomene is another name 
For the title of my story, 
Which pictures a Bohemian life, 
An actress and her glory. 
XVIII. 
I tell of a race for silver skates 
On the ice of a foreign land, 
Where poome skate upon the dikes, 
A free and happy band. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The summer holidays. 


2.1. Eggs, am ample—example. 
shoes. feat, feet. 


8. Waterloo, Marathon. 


4. 1. Rime, prim, prime. 2. Earth, heart, hearth. 
3. Tart, star, start. 


5. Bobolink. 
6. Caine—Ca(i)ne. 


2. A pair of laced 


7.@G@RARBT ABATE 
RBULSBR&E BARON 
ALICE ARENA 
¥BOoOkK Ss 69 3.4 
ST SBaeseseeteaespaenwpacte® 
fTAPSB& 
APPLE 
RBLiIC¢ 
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DBLtI A ROMAN 
ALPaAaR AM EN D 
GIANT DARK P?SR 
BART SH EN DED 
8. “An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” —Pope’s Essay on Man. 





Tue SENATE AND THE TARIFF.—The 
tariff bill passed the Senate, July 7, by a vote of 
38 to 28. Every one of the 89 votes in the Senate 
was cast or accounted for. All the Republican 
Senators voted for the bill or were paired on that 
side. Two silver Republicans, Jones of Nevada 
and Mantle of Montana, and one Democrat, 
McEnery of Louisiana, voted with them. With 
the exception of Mr. McEnery, all the Democrats 
voted against the bill, together with Mr. Harris 
of Kansas, Populist, and Mr. Cannon of Utah, 
silver Republican. Five Populist Senators, Allen, 
Butler, Heitfeld, Kyle and Stewart, and two 
silver Republicans, Teller and Pettigrew, were 
present but declined to vote. The bill was 
reported to the House March 19th and was 
passed by that body March 31. It was reported 
to the Senate May 5, and debate upon it began 
May 25. More than eight hundred amendments 
were made by the Senate; most of them of 
minor importance. A conference committee was 
immediately appointed by both houses to take 
into consideration these points of difference. 

A STRIKE OF CoAL-MINERS.—The execu- 
tive board of the United Mine Workers of 


America ordered a general strike of the workers | 


in bituminous coal-mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, July 5. The purpose of 
the strike was to secure an increase of wages. 
Most of the workers in the Pennsylvania mines 
obeyed the order, and a considerable number of 
those in Ohio, but in Indiana and Iliinois the 
response was less general. Altogether from 
fifty to one hundred thousand men joined in the 
strike. In West Virginia the miners took little 
. part in the movement, and the large product 
from those mines counted heavily against the 
success of the strike, which depended upon 
restricting the supply. 


Tut WHEAT Crop.—The July reports of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate a more 
than usually favorable condition of the winter 
wheat crop in the principal winter wheat-pro- 
ducing states. What is called the statistical 
position of wheat, by which is meant the 
prospect of the new crop, viewed in connection 
with the supplies on hand, and with the foreign 
crop prospects, is the strongest for several years. 
The world’s available stocks, the second week 
of July, did not amount to more than 75,000,000 
bushels, which is the smallest like total for about 
ten years; and the crop prospects in India and 
Europe were not encouraging, while in the 
United States they pointed to a large yield. 


DEATH OF SENATOR HARRIS. — Senator 
Isham Green Harris of Tennessee died at Wash- 
ington, July 8, after an illness of several months. 
He was in his eightieth year, and had been for a 
long time one of the most conspicuous and able 
leaders on the Democratic side of the Senate. 
He first entered Congress in 1849 as a represen- 
tative from Tennessee and served two terms. 
He was for six years Governor of Tennessee 
before and during the Civil War, and he served 
as a volunteer aid in the Confederate army. He 
entered the Senate in 1877. He was distin- 
guished as a parliamentarian and as a caustic 
and vigorous speaker, and he held the respect of 
his associates on both sides of the chamber. 

PRESIDENT FAURE AND THE TSAR.— 
The date has been set for President Faure’s 
long-talked-of visit to the tsar. Monsieur Faure 
is to reach Cronstadt August 23, where he will be 
met by the tsar and the two will review the fleet. 
The next day the tsar and the president will 
proceed to St. Petersburg, where there will be 
banquets and military reviews. The president 
will start on his return August 26. The French 
Chambers have voted $100,000 for the expenses 
of the visit. ‘The incident is regarded with great 
interest in France, because of the close political 
relations which have existed between the two 
countries of late years. Rather curiously, Kaiser 
Wilhelm is also planning a visit to the tsar in 
August. He intends to start for St. Petersburg 
August 7, and will leave Russia some days 
before President Faure arrives. 

MOSLEM AGITATION.—There are ominous 
signs of an awakening of Moslem fanaticism, 
following the Turkish victories in Greece. 
When those victories became known, Moslems in 
India, Africa and Arabia sent messages to the 
sultan, appealing to him to lead a war against 
unbelievers. The commission called the Council 
of the Jehad, or Holy War, which has been 
sitting at Constantinople, has sent envoys to the 
various sheikhs and ulema of Egypt, Arabia 
and India, admonishing all true Moslems to be 
ready to make any sacrifices at the demand of 
the caliph. In India a British officer has been 
murdered, and the lives of others threatened, by 
natives ; and a Mussulman mob at Calcutta was 
so violent that a considerable force of troops 
was required to subdue it. Successive disasters 
of plague, famine and earthquake have caused 
a kind of despair among large classes of the popu- 
lation, and an intense feeling against the govern- 
ment, which is blamed for all the misfortunes. 
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amen. 


Burgess Steam Clasher 
latina 
“A Burden-Lifter.” 


‘THE PERSON who can lighten the labor of washing-day will receive the 

grateful thanks of American women. Nearly all the inventors of so-called 
washing machines have worked on the theory that rubbing the clothes is 
necessary. This is all wrong, and this is why cellars and garrets all over the 
land are littered with the wrecks of discarded washing machines. The BurcEss 
ImMproveD STEAM WasHInG MacuinE is constructed on the right principle, and 
this accounts for its enormous success. 








Absolutely no 





lash by Stcam. 























Wear and 
° Cear of 
No_Rubbing. Clothing. 
e. 
¢?¢ 
No Glashboard. 
‘amit 
© Washing Done 
Saves Strentgh, in One-Ralf 
Labor, Time. 
abor, Cime the time. 





This Machine is destined to revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded 
washing-day, for the following reasons : 


5. It is equally successful with large bed 
blankets, or delicate embroideries and 
laces. 


1. It does away with the washboard. 


2. It reduces the labor of a family washing 
more than half. 

. The cleansing of especially soiled places, | 
like wristbands, collars, neckbands, 
etc., is as thorough as when the | 
scrubbing-board is used. 

4. There is absolutely no wear or tear of | 

clothing. 


6. For washing woollen goods it has ‘no 
equal. 

7. Can be used on any range, cook, gas or 
gasoline stove. 


w 


8. It occupies no more space than an ordi- 
nary wash-boiler. 


29939399} cececee 


That the seventh part of a week should be consecrated to the wash-tub, is 
not only a wanton waste of precious hours, but is one of the saddest of com- 
mentaries on the labor problem of the home. Our strong claims for the BurGEss 
IMPROVED STEAM WASHER are supported by thorough personal tests. If this 
announcement interests any burden-bearer of the home, send for a Descriptive 
Circular, with Testimonials. To place one of these machines in every town 
and city, we make the following special offer : 


..@e Pay the freight . 


Upon receipt of price, $10.00, we’ will deliver the 

‘ Burgess Improved Steam Washer at any freight office east 
Of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado or New Mexico, FREE. 
Orders received from these four states, or from states’ 
westward, should be accompanied with $2.00 additional. 








Perry Mason & Co., 201 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 
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Tue Deprtu oF Sun-Spots.—Within a few 
years the question has been raised whether 
sun-spots are really depressions, or holes, in the 
sun’s surface, as they have generally been 
considered to be by astronomers. Professor 
Ricco of Catania concludes, as the result of a 
long series of observations, not only that the 
spots are cavities in the sun, but that their 
depth can be approximately measured. He 
states that the average depth of twenty-three 
sun-spots measured by him was about 640 miles! 

MuRDEROUS BABOoNS.— A _ species of 
baboon inhabiting the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope has become a pest to the farmers by 
destroying their lambs. The baboons haunt the 
clumps of cactus scattered through the fields, 
and exhibit much cunning in keeping out of the 
reach of their human enemies. It is asserted 
that they have taken note of the fact that women 
do not carry firearms, and therefore need not be 
feared. But when a man appears the baboons 
instantly take to their heels. On this account 
the farmers have lately devised the plan of 
dressing in women’s apparel when they set out 
to shoot baboons. 


THE DIAMOND BEETLE.—One of the most 
beautiful of insects is the “diamond beetle’’ of 
Brazil. According to the recent investigations of 
Doctor Garbasso, the sparkling colors of this 
beetle, which blazes with extraordinary brilliance 
in the sunshine, originate in an entirely different 
way from the hues of butterflies. The scales of 
the diamond beetle appear to consist of two 
layers, separated by an exceedingly thin inter- 
space, and the light falling upon them experiences 
the effect of interference, so that the resulting 
colors correspond with those of thin plates, or of 
the soap-bubble. 

PineE-BAarRK Boats.—Everybody is familiar 
with the birch-bark boats, or canoes, of the 
American Indians, but the fact is not so well 
known that some of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the western shore of this continent were 
accustomed to make boats of pine-bark. A 
model of one of these in the Smithsonian museum 
served recently as a text for a talk by Prof. 
Otis T. Mason on the evolution of boats. The 
boat in question was, he said, an exact repre- 
sentation of those in use along certain parts of 
the Columbia River. It is made of the whole 
skin of a pine-tree, which is turned inside out, 
the ends being cut obliquely and drawn together 
in such a manner that the vessel has.a pointed 
ram under water at each end. Directly across 
the Pacific Ocean from the Columbia is the 
River Amur in Asia. Professor Mason thinks 
the fact that similar boats are found on the 
Amur may have a bearing on the problem of 
former emigration from Asia to North America. 

AN APPEAL FOR THE ELEPHANT.—Mon- 
sieur Foa, a French explorer of Africa, has 
recently made a strong appeal for the protection 
of the elephants remaining on that continent. 
He declares that the great beasts should be 
preserved not merely as curiosities but as animals 
which might become very useful under domes- 
tication. Formerly, as he points out, elephants 
were domesticated in Africa, and he believes the 
same thing could -be done again to-day, and 
that it would well pay to do it. But unless 
protected against slaughter the elephant will 
have disappeared from Africa before civilization 
has reached the heart of the dark continent. 

GoLpFiIsH-FARMING.—The raising of gold- 
fish is a special industry, and one of the largest 
“goldfish farms” is at Spring Lake, Indiana. 
When young the goldfish is said to resemble in 
color and general appearance an ordinary 
minnow. After a while they turn dark, 
becoming occasionally almost black. Then a 
reddish hue begins to appear, the true golden 
color being developed at the average age of one 
year or less. A few individuals, however, never 
change their original silver color, and sometimes 
the red and gold hues make their appearance 
only in patches. Not infrequently goldfish 
develop two or more tails. 

GREATEST YEAR FOR Copper. — The 
statistics of mineral production in the United 
States during 1896 show that the amount of 
copper produced last year was the greatest ever 


reported. It reached nearly 468,000,000 pounds. | 


Considerably more than half ak it was sent to 
foreign countries. 

America’s MANY LANGUAGES.—Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, the archeologist, said in a recent 
lecture that in North and South America no 
less than 120 or 130 absolutely distinct languages 
exist. As the growth of language is very slow, 
he thinks the fact of the existence of so great 
a variety of speech on the western continents 
proves that the native red men have inhabited 
them for many thousands of years. Another 
proof of the antiquity of the American Indians, 
according to Doctor Brinton, is the fact that they 
represent a distinct human type, and the forma- 
tion of such a type requires thousands of years. 
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For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


853 Quarter, etc. Send i0c. for Coin 
$5.75 Vat Value Book, ete, Snyder Bros ros. Sta. ¥, Chicago. 


500 Srisnratey **SYRACUSE” 

4 : ee New in original crates. 
urplus ’9 stock must be sold at 

once, large stock well-known $10 to *50 


makes. aaa nippeee on operon’. Send for lists. 
a.c CLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 
G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BA NJO 
Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 
| STAMPS! &, 75 percent. discounton Approval 
« Sheets. Agents wanted. 30 diff. 
Greece, bmg »Hawaii&Canadad ubilee.only; 
25c. New 60) ist FREE. We sellcheaperthan 


any other ¢ ater. We buy stamps and old col- 
lections. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 




















COSTS NOTHING 
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awe make. O. ; 
P IAN OS, 2321; oe. $3 hest 
grades made,finest finish, 








Nat Bank or Now Pank ot mm inois, wets 
change Bank, ie X-5 ON: xpress or 
Free ray . Address BE EARS, RO 

CO., (Ine.) CHEA! SUPPLY — ON EARTH, Fulton, 
Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





COMPANION. 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder. It cures Corns, Bunions, 
Swollen, Hot, Sweating, Aching Feet. 10,000 testimo- 
. At all druggists and shoe stores, 25c. Sample 
FREE. Address ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N. Y. 


BICYCLE 


stock in the country, 85, 





AT YOUR OWN PRICKS 








on your wheel. WANTED. 
nese HEKN cveis é4 “SU ty = €o., 


600i: BICYCLES 


a makes, GOOD AS 
GRY N CH 


} 5. * ad 

Ape, 96 Models, fully guar- 

“fee $16 to $24. '97 Models 

$30, Shippedanyw here on 
approval pec Sale. 
A BICYCLE by 


néiving ¢ advertise us. We will 
veoneagentin each town Free 









next 30 days, largest 
2,815, | 


$10, S21, 629, 832, $85. Standard 
makes. wecen save yey 120 to $60 | 


:| WatchanaChain 





359 


BURNS 
ELECTRICITY. 
Most powerful, portable 
Electric Lamp made, 


Guaranteed to burn 8to10 
hours. No smoke, no oil, 
no explosion, ositive ly 
safe for Bicye es, Min- 





ers, Policemen, Gas Com- 
. anies, Oil Kefineries, 
Soiler Inspectors, ete 
Price $5.00. For sale by all live dealers. THE EL LECTRIC 
PORTABLE LAMP COMPANY, Drawer C, ELMIRA, N 








FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. , 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to @ 
Boys and Girls for selling 
lxdoz. packages of Bluine 
at 10c. each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 








i r —_ 
Send Your Name and Address for 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 








_Your Time Used in Our Interest 
Will Secure These Premiums. 





192 Hanover Street, 


ise of sam ee whedt poantresuce Seok 5 ras a large Premium List 

them. Write at yp try: me we 

Offer. B. H. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash An., Chicago, tM. | BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass, 
R 32 


G. A. FOLSOM ra co., Department A, 
- Boston, Mass. 
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33 THE “BIG 4” COMBINATION PRICE-SMASHING BICYCLE SALE! ; 

¢25 

04) * 4 

i LO \ ELL “Diamond” YCLES 3; 

3} ° § 

{3 SOLD THE WORLD OVER, BUT NEVER BEFORE OFFERED LESS THAN $100. 

. 4 Formerly Formerly 

i$ 1897 Model $65. “sic” 1896 Model $40. °°s7% 
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¢3> e¢ 
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The Jewel, 


A WATCH FOR YOUNG MEN. 


‘THE demand for the Jewel has been so great 
that we have been obliged to place another 


large order with the manufacturers. 


It is only 


by making the Jewel Watch in lots of many 
thousands that we are able to offer our subscri- 


bers this bargain. 
Watch ever made. 
Watch Movement. 


It is the best low-priced 
It has a Regular Duplex 
Is Stem-Winding, Stem- 


Setting and has a Jeweled Balance-Wheel and 


an Enamel Dial. 


The Case is Nickel Silver, 


neatly chased. Each Watch has been care- 
fully tested and will keep good time. 


THE OFFER. 


The Jewel Watch given 
oaly to Companion sub- 


scribers for one new subscription and 60c. extra, 
postage included. Sold for $2.50, post-paid. 


wWIdECEr 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
a to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite aed 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books uuless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VARICOSE VEINS. 


Varicose veins are always due to long-continued 
and unusual pressure of the blood within the 
blood-vessels, which causes them to stretch, both 
in length and in width. The stretching occurs at 
intervals, and is usually in an advanced stage 
before pain is felt. 

The veins about the ankle or the calf are 
usually the first to be affected. A small, super- 
ficial part of the vein appears bluish and more 
prominent than usual, and may have a beaded 
outline. This condition may disappear for a time, 
but it recurs with increased discomfort. The 
enlarged veins, unless cared for, are liable to a 
number of complications. 

The tissue around an enlarged vein is poorly 
nourished, and is liable to infection and degenera- 
tion, with rapid formation of ulcers, which are 
healed only with difficulty. 

The vein may become so enlarged at a point 
near the surface that the tissue over it may waste 
away and the vein be ruptured. The loss of 
blood is then considerable. Such a rupture is 
always alarming, and may be dangerous to life. 

The hardened tissue often found around varicose 
veins is a result of exudation of the watery portion 
of the blood through their weakened walls. 

The lower extremities are most prone to vari- 
cosities of the veins, but the same condition is 
frequently found elsewhere. i 

The treatment consists in early preventing their 
development. The circulation, especially in the 
diseased vein, must be toned up. Hygienic and 
dietary measures should be employed to improve 
the general condition. The vein must be supported 
by local means. An elastic stocking, an elastic 
bandage, or a common roller bandage does this 
effectively. The bandage must be tightly and 
smoothly applied, beginning at the toes, and by 
successive turns covering every portion of the 
surface. 

While sitting, the patient should elevate the 
foot on a foot-rest. The foot of the bed should be 
slightly raised to facilitate the venous return. 

Standing, more than walking, increases varicos- 
ities. Walking and cycling to excess may also 
increase the difficulty. After exercise, it is 
recommended that the affected parts be bathed 
in cold water, and the veins firmly rubbed in the 
direction of the heart. 

Ulcers, hemorrhages and other complications 
call for a physician’s care. 


eee 


BIG TREES. 


Harper’s Weekly, in an article on the big trees 
of California, owns that John Muir was right in 
saying that “the smallest reserve and the first 
ever heard of was in the Garden of Eden; and 
though its boundaries were drawn by the Lord, 
and embraced only one tree, yet the rules were 
violated by the only two settlers permitted to live 
there.” 

Human nature is in this respect unchanged, 
for our great parks, the Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Sequoia and General Grant, have to be kept under 
military supervision, in order to preserve their 
natural wonders against injury from trespassers. 

Of all these miracles of nature, the “big trees” 
are the most astonishing. There are two species, 
the Sequoia sempervirens, or ordinary redwood, 
and the Sequoia gigantea, which is, strictly 
speaking, the “big tree” of California. 

These stately creatures are so impressive that 
it seems quite fitting to honor them with distin- 
guished titles. Nearly every state in the Union 
and all the distinguished generals of the war have 
names among them. The “General Grant” and 
“General Sheridan” are individuals of the largest 
size, and with the “Grizzly Giant,” are probably 
the biggest trees yet discovered. 

Before the World’s Fair the government ordered 
a section of redwood, thirty feet long, for exhibi- 
tion there; and for this it agreed to pay seven 
thousand dollars. Before the lumber company 
had succeeded in delivering it on the cars, it had 
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cost nearly that amount; for a mountain wagon- 
road five miles long had to be built to get it out, 
and a trench was dug, as long and as large as the 
tree itself, to fell it in. 

The same lumber company also furnished the 
Centennial Tree, which was cut in General Grant 
Park, not a hundred yards from the spot where 
the General Grant now stands, in all its majesty. 
In the same grove lies the “Fallen Monarch,” 
through the burnt-out heart of which a mounted 
horseman can ride with ease. 

In the Yosemite is the “Wawona,” a tree with a 
hole burnt in its base, through which the road 
runs and four-horse stages are driven without 
difficulty; and on the “Mark Twain” stump of the 
General Grant Park, eighteen full-sized cavalry 
horses have easily stood. It is twenty-six feet in 
diameter. 

It is supposed, from such evidence as is affordéd 
by counting their rings, that some of these trees 
are older than the Christian era. It should be 
accounted a sacrilege to destroy them. 


GIRL AND BEAR. 


The New York Suz is still adding to its stock of 
bear stories. One of the latest comes from Potter 
County, Pennsylvania, and by way of variety it is 
a girl who plays the principal part in the action. 


Louise Berger, the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
Michael Berger, the owner of a small farm in the 
Kettle Creek region, went to the woods to drive 
the cows to the shed, accompanied by a small 
shepherd dog. 

Soon after entering the woods, about half a mile 
from the farmhouse, the dog began to act ——— 
and persisted in keeping at the girl’s heels, as if 
afraid. While the girl scolded the dog she was 
horrified to see a monster black bear shambling 
toward her. She had heard her father tell about 
climbing trees to escape bears, and now she 
shinned up a smooth beech with the agility of a 
boy. The dog ran home howling, chased a short 
distance by the bear. ; 

When the bear gave up the chase he came back 
to the tree where the girl was a captive. Her red 
hood had fallen on the ground. The bear picked 
it up. The girl screamed, and the bear raised his 
huge form against the tree as high as his legs 
would push him, but even then he was nearly ten 
feetfrom her. The girl’s screams had been heard 
at the farmhouse down in the ravine, and out 
came her father on the double-quick. 

When he reached the edge of the wood Mr. 
Berger saw the red dress of his daughter in the 
beech-tree. The girl called to him to be quick. 
The bear wheeled toward the advancing farmer 
gazed at him and his rifle just an instant, and 
then started on a run for the thick woods. 

But the big fellow was too fat to make good 
time, and —~ soon got within gunshot. wo 
bullets from the Winchester finished the brute. 
Then Louise slid down the tree and hurried home 
to tell her brother George to go to the woods and 
help his father bring home the bear. 


BOOKKEEPING IN FLY-TIME. 


Bookkeeping readers, who know the excitements 
and worries of the monthly trial balance, will not 
be lacking in sympathy for a California brother, 
one of whose experiences is narrated by the San 
Francisco Post: 


A bookkeeper in a San Francisco wholesale 
house has been spending sleepless nights for 
three weeks in fruitless efforts to make his books 
balance. There was an pkg shortage of nine 
hundred dollars that could not be accounted for. 
He added up columns and struck balances until 
he was almost insane. 

He finally worked himself into the frame of 
mind that usually lands a man in Canada, the 
insane asylum, or a suicide’s grave, when the 
manager of the house invited his confidence. 
Then they went over the books together, but the 
nine hundred dollars shortage was still there. 

The head of the house was called in, and the 
work of overhauling accounts commenced again. 
They had not gone far before they came to an 
entry of nineteen hundred dollars. 

“Why, that should be one thousand dollars!” 
declared the employer. “How did it happen to 
be entered nineteen hundred dollars?” 

A careful examination showed that a fly had 
been crushed between the pages of the cash 
book, and one of its legs made a tail of the first 
cipher of the one thousand-dollar entry, convert- 
ing it into a nine. 


WRONG CONCLUSION. 


The Canadian Gazette tells an amusing story of 
one who was too quick at drawing an inference. 
It happened that a Glasgow professor who was 
visiting Canada with the British Association in 
1884 was desirous of seeing something of North- 
western life, and for this purpose repaired to an 
Alberta ranch. 


I fixed him up as well as I could, the rancher 
says, but he complained that he did not like 
sleeping with his clothes on. So after the first 
night I stretched a cowskin across the shack, and 
told him he might undress if he liked. He took 
off most of his garments, and put on a long white 
ne a ages In the morning my foreman came in 
while the gentleman was still sleeping. Observing 
the white night-dress, he said in a whisper: 

“Rather sudden, eh?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“The death of the old man.” 

“He’s not dead; he’s asleep,” I explained. 

“Then what’s he wearin’ them D'iled clothes | 
for?” was the reply. “Never saw a chap laid out | 
in b’iled clothes afore, ’cept he were dead.” | 





PIECES AND WHOLES. | 


Proprietors of stores where musical instruments 
are sold say that many people seem quite unable 
to discriminate between such establishments and 
those in which printed music is dealt in. 


As an instance, it is related that a young man | 
came into a piano store and asked: 

“Do you sell piano pieces here?” 

“No,” answered e salesman, “nothing but 
pianos whole!” 

The intending purchaser opened his eyes in a 
wide and puzzle way and went out apparently 
bam py whether the salesman thought he 
wanted a fragment of a piano. 


Mrs. McInty—Aw’ phat did th’ docther soy was 
th’ matter wid y’r eye, Patsy? 

Small Son—He say-ed thur was some foreign | 
substanee in it. } 

Mrs. Moiuiy (with an “I told you so” air)—Now | 
maybe ye’ll away from thim Oytaliaus!— | 
' 


a 
New York Weekly. 





COMPANION. 


JULY 29, 1897. 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


, M M d E 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. USIC a e asy, 


2 ™ | Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum- 
Pierce Gas or Gasoline Engines. 


pets, Drums, Fifes and all known instru- 
34 to 25 h. p. Simple and safe. Send 


ments sold at lowest prices. Band catalogue, 
400 illustrations and sample parts of band 2 
stamp for catalogue stating size wanted. 2 
PIERCE ENGINE CO., 1220 16th St., Racine, Wis. 








music free. Specify Catalogue “B.”’ 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer. 









Manufacturers. 
ny Established 1856. 
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§ A Boon to Cyclists. 122 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

§ BURNIP’S (Patent) oa < "i. ee: a. iota 
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§ Cleans Your : BICYCLES 

4 Minates.""* The Popular Wheel ™ 

P p e Popular ee : 

§ The only 4 
Said hat dhentin ‘thee at the Standard K. ‘ 
interior of the links. Price and no Better -._ 

»\@ Wheelatany Price. ~- 

4 ifyour dealer does not P 

} keep it send 50c. to d Crescent Catalogue Free. ™ Ky 
L. H. LEADAM, Agent, , 

81 Pine Street, New York. ; FE do pe aay WSEEL me 
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YOU HAVE... perhaps, in your fountain pen experience, but it 

BEEN DISAPPOINTED wasn’t a Parker, was it? Some well-known pens 
have soiled your hands and tried your patience. 

Those who must have perfect pens should insist on the 


Geo. S. Parker 


Fountain Pen. Made in every style 
».. and size for all uses. Your 
= dealer can supply you or we 

: will. PRICES ARE: 
Standard Parker, $2.00 

and upward. 
Silver Doliar. $1.00 
“Special,” $1.50 
Postpaid. 



















The =m 
“Lucky Curve” i 
“ea used only in Parke 
Pens drains ink from nozzle 
while carried in your pocket, 
making it cleanwhen next used. Our new ; 
style barrel with tapered ends a great a 
success and the cap always a perfect fit. Pen- ne 
users appreciate this. Our Fine Catalogue Free. 
THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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9 Years Cured: 
W.L. WE ’ 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass, 









8 Years Cured: 
J.L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth ere 





WE OFFER 


A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 
eradicates the cause of the disease and cures to stay 
cured. Particulars and blank for free examination on 


application. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 






9 Years Cured : 
MRS. A. P. POSTER, 

Chelsea, Mass. 

6 Years Cured: 

J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black River, N. Y. 
6 Years Cured: 

WM. E. WELLER, 
164 Cherry St., Burlin: 
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